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PREFACE 



The present volume is the seventh in the series Complete Works ofPir- 
o-Murshid Hazrat Inayat Khan. It covers the period from the beginning of 
1924 up through June 8; on June 13 began the Summer School (an annual 
event from 1921-1926) for that year, which will appear in a separate volume. 
During this period eighty-six lectures or lessons are known to have been 
delivered by Inayat Khan, and there are usable written records of sixty-six of 
them 1 . These records range from the very thorough shorthand of Miss 
Sakina Fumee (for fifteen lectures) to single typed copies of unknown 
provenance. In each case, what is considered to be the oldest and/or best text 
(i.e. the closest to what was actually said) is presented as the basic text, and 
all other early relevant manuscripts, including first publication when that 
occurred early, are included in the extensive footnotes. 



Background Information on Lectures 

Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan’s travels during this period were restricted 
to western Europe. At the beginning of the new year he went to the 
Netherlands, where he had a large and increasing number of followers. On 
his way he stopped in Brussels to greet the Belgian mureeds. During his three 
weeks in the Netherlands he gave a lecture or class almost every day, and 
sometimes two in the same day. Many of these were taken down by Miss 
Toni de Ridder, a well-known Dutch writer who had become an initiate. The 
great majority of the missing lectures come from this period, especially from 
January 4-10, when apparently no one was taking them down. Some of the 
lectures preserved from this period were public lectures, and thus have a 
much more general frame of reference than the lessons given to initiates. Of 
the latter, a number of the classes given in this period have become highly 
treasured by initiates in the various Sufi organizations in which these are still 
used as teaching material. However, several of these classes have never been 
distributed even to initiates, and appear in print for the first time in the 
present volume. 



1 . Please see Appendix C "Missing Lectures” for indications of the twenty missing lectures; 
during the period in England there must have been classes for mureeds given, but there is no 
record of time and place for any of these, let alone any texts 
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He next went from the Netherlands to England, where he had lived 
from 1914 to 1920, and where he had a very solid group of followers and 
helpers. During his two week stay in England, he is known to have given 
nine lectures, most of them public (though he may have given closed classes 
for initiates which are not recorded). Because publication of the teachings 
of Inayat Khan in their original English was naturally most advanced in 
England, most of the lectures given in this period were soon published and 
have remained well-known. 

He then returned to his home in Suresnes, near Paris. He gave some 
public lectures at the Sorbonne, and a series of private lectures and lesson for 
initiates in Paris and Suresnes. Generally, this period from February 1 1 until 
the end of March appears to have been a quiet time. 

He then went to Geneva, where the International Headquarters of the 
Sufi Movement had been established, for meetings with the officers of the 
organization. While there, he also gave several talks. 

From Geneva he went directly to Italy for his second visit there. In 
Florence he gave several talks, none of which has been preserved. Then he 
went to Rome, where he gave three talks at the university which have been 
preserved in their Italian translation only. It was also on this occasion that 
he met Maria Montessori. An account of his time in Rome has come down 
to us from Mrs. Munira Craig, who was present: 

Hazrat Inayat Khan came back to Rome in the glory of the 
following spring, to offer to his followers of the precious gift of the 
altar of universal worship. He spoke then at our university on “The 
Inner Life”, “The Freedom of the Soul” and “The Culture of the 
Heart”. His inspired words were heard by many. 

On this occasion I had the pleasure of introducing him to my 
teacher and friend Maria Montessori. It was a wonderful exchange of 
thoughts between these two personalities. The Sufi master told her 
that for her children she employed the method he applied for the souls 
of his disciples and that he admired her reform which was aiming at 
peace in a time when the word “reform” suggested agitation. Signora 
Montessori invited him to her home. There she illustrated practically 
the principal theories of her teaching, and her grandchildren 
demonstrated her method by different exercises chosen by themselves. 
She told him that the only collective lesson in her school was 
“silence”. When the little ones got up spontaneously to close the 
window shutters to make the room dark, and sat down, remaining 
silent for some minutes, Hazrat Inayat Khan expressed his greatest 
admiration. 

And then a Signora Montessori led us to her garden. As we 
were saying goodbye, she hesitatingly plucked a red rose, saying, 
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“Perhaps the master does not approve of taking away the life of a 
flower, but I would like my granddaughter to give him this rose.” And 
the rose passed from her loving hands to the innocent ones of the 
child, and thence to the blessed ones of the mystic. 

Early in May he returned to Suresnes, and again there is a quiet period 
with only occasional lectures. On May 21 he went to Brussels, and gave a 
lecture each day for four days. He continued on to the Netherlands again, 
and gave a few talks up through June 8. He then returned to Suresnes for the 
annual Summer School, which began on June 12. The numerous lectures 
from June through September will be presented in another volume of this 
series. 

In summary, Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan’s travels in this period: 



Jan. 3-25 


The Netherlands (Brussels en route) 


Jan. 25-Feb. 1 1 


England 


Feb. 11-Mar. 31 


Suresnes (Paris) 


April 1-10 


Geneva 


April 11-30 


Italy (Florence, Rome) 


May 1-21 


Suresnes 


May 22-26 


Brussels 


May 2 6- June 8 


The Netherlands 


June 12 on 


Suresnes (Summer School) 



Notes to Lectures 

For each lecture, the basic printed text is the one closest to the actual 
words of Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan. Its origin is indicated in the upper 
right-hand corner. When there is a shorthand record taken down by Miss 
Sakina Fumee, this always constitutes the basic text, as these are by far the 
most accurate records of Inayat Khan’s speaking. In the present volume, 
fifteen lectures were taken down by Sakina. All differences from this earliest 
text in other early documents, up to and including first publication (if any), 
are indicated in the notes. An abbreviated title is assigned to each document. 
A complete list of the documents compared, along with specific information 
about each document for that particular lecture, appears before the beginning 
of the notes. Where one or more of the listed documents is not cited in the 
notes, this indicates a text identical to the basic text. 

Over the course of years, different typewritten copies and stencils 
were prepared at International Headquarters in Geneva for distribution 
among mureeds. In many cases, the earliest Headquarters’ stencils (in earlier 
years called “cyclostyled copies”) show very extensive editing, and often, 
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therefore, were considered by Sakina Fumee to be incorrect; however, 
sometimes they show originally spoken words which were lost in later edited 
copies of the lecture. However, on the whole, later stencils show a return to 
something closer to the original reporting 2 , apparently reflecting an editorial 
decision by Murshida Sherifa Goodenough, who was primarily responsible 
for these documents. Many Headquarters’ stencils are found in the archives, 
on which Sakina Fumee noted the differences as compared to her shorthand 
reporting, writing the original words in the margin. In certain cases, however, 
she did not write the original word(s) in the margin, apparently indicating 
that she accepted the change. 

There exists an extensive errata list on which Sirdar van Tuyll and 
Sakina Fumee exchanged comments as to the revisions which had been made 
in the texts, dating from the 1950s. Although this list does not cover all the 
lectures, it is mentioned in the notes, particularly for the lectures with 
shorthand originals, since the work they were doing then is so similar to, and 
therefore entirely relevant to, the work of comparison done in the preparation 
of these books. In many instances Sirdar suggested accepting editorial 
changes made by Sherifa Goodenough, while Sakina’ s choices in the revision 
of the text always inclined toward what was said by Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan, which to her was more important than the correctness or refinement 
of the English, in keeping with the Pir-o-Murshid’s often expressed wish that 
his words be preserved as exactly as possible (please see Preface to 1922 I, 
pp. xiv-xv). Since it was Sakina who was doing or supervising the typing, 
naturally she made the final decision. 

The footnote numbers in the text have been repeated in the following 
instances: 

1 . When the note refers to a lengthy set of words rather than just a 
few, the note number appears both at the beginning and the end; 

2. When the same information applies to more than one place. 

References to the various works of ancient Sufis and to scriptures, 

particularly the Bible and the Qur’an, have been included whenever they 
could be found. Many works of ancient Sufis still await translation into 
English or other European languages. Where Biblical references begin with 
“See”, the quotation does not correspond exactly to standard translations. 
Often citations of the Qur’an are difficult or impossible to identify precisely. 



2. The word “reporting”, a rare but established usage (see OED), is used in this series to 
indicate a text taken down as the speaker is speaking 
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The Shorthand Records 

Various descriptions of the shorthand process have already been 
given in the prefaces of the previously published books of 1922 (I and II), 
1923 (I and II). Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan’s own statements, such as: “I 
have my own English in which I can best express my feelings....”, prompted 
the need for a shorthand recording of his discourses in order to preserve them 
exactly. 

The first and main stenographer chosen by Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan was Miss Sakina Fumee from the Netherlands. She applied the Pont 
System (a Dutch sound system) and started to take down Pir-o-Murshid 
Inayat Khan’s discourses beginning in 1922. 

During a consultation of the current transcriber (B.v.d.B.) with a 
stenographer 3 of the Gregg Shorthand System (U.S.A.), the same genre as the 
Pont System (i.e., a sound system), some additional observations became 
clear: 

• if the shorthand reporter does not know or does not recall a 
shorthand composition for one word, the reporter writes it 
immediately in longhand. 

• furthermore, there is no time for crossing out words, for the 
speaker goes on talking and the shorthand reporter needs to keep 
up with the speaker and cross-outs are done afterwards. From this 
it follows that, most likely, what was written down first, 
underneath a crossed out word, is the original spoken 
communication. Crossing out could be done if there was a pause; 
however, a lecturer generally continues talking without discussing 
such changes. In light of the above, the crossing out of a word 
belongs to the editing process. In this publication all cross-outs 
are noted as they appear by a footnote. 

“On the whole Sakina’s reportings were very complete and exact. 
No copies of Sakina’s original transcripts of her reportings, which she sent 
to the administrative office of all Sufi activities, the International 
Headquarters of the Sufi Movement in Geneva, have been found in the 
archives. Sakina only kept her shorthand Notebooks.” (Preface, 1923 II, xii) 
It is from these notebooks that the current shorthand transcriber (B.v.d.B.) 
makes transcriptions for the basic text of 1924 I. 

For particulars on the Questions and Answers the reader is again 
referred to the Preface of 1923 II, Question and Answer section (p. xxii): 
“The exact reporting of question and answers often appears to have been 



3. Mrs. R. Schweitzer, Bartonsville, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. (see Acknowledgements) 
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more difficult than the reporting of the lectures .... presumably the 
questions were not always written very clearly. In any case, several omission 
and uncertainties in Sakina’s shorthand show that the reporting of this part 
of Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan’s teaching was not an easy task. The 
questions do not, of course, represent the words of Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan; therefore, to make this evident, the questions have been reprinted in 
italics.” 

In addition, the reader’s attention is directed toward the fact that the 
text, although printed here, was spoken without a script. Therefore “in the 
transcript of the lectures, here and there we find that Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan changes a word, or begins a phrase and then, part way through, decides 
to replace it with another.” So also one finds at times a word being repeated, 
at times for emphasis, but also during the prompting of train-of-thought 
development, etc. 

As has already been mentioned, Sakina Fumee “was very accurate 
in taking down the spoken word just as she heard it. Even foreign words, 
unknown to her, she would take down phonetically, which often allows us 
to discern how Pir-o-Murshid pronounced these words.” (Preface, 1922 I, 
xii) 

In order to introduce the reader somewhat to the mode of speech 
used by Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan, here follow some sentences with the 
speech patterns just alluded to: 

• From “the Aim of Life”, May 22 nd , 1924: 

“He gets such a patience the, when he has, he is on the way to his 
object that whatever unfortunate happens, it does not discourage 
him.” 

And also: 

“When it are his clothes he feels comfortable, they are his. Real 
thing therefore is to give freedom to every soul, ... .” 

• From “Ancient Music”, February 16 th , 1924: 

“What is which reason?” 

• From “Intellect and Wisdom”, February 25 th , 1924: 

“The very reason he knows it, he is so satisfied that that satisfaction 
does not give him that hunger that, as that person who argues.” 

• From “My Mureeds”, May 22, 1924: 

“The wrong doer has his own wrong as his worst enemy. Besides 
us being hard on him, his own wrong is his enemy, he is himself in 
a trouble. He is his own enemy, the conditions, the circumstance, 
the people he will meet; from every side he will receive a hate 
sooner or later.” 

• From “The Inner Life”, June 3 rd , 1924: 

“What this wakening is?” 




Table of Contents 



In the Table of Contents the lectures have been listed under the title 
which appears on the basic text. Many lectures bear the same title; in some 
cases, in order to distinguish them, the first few words have been added 
following the title in quotation marks. In the absence of any title, a selection 
from the first few words of the lecture appears in quotation marks. 

When lectures were given without any title, one was usually added 
later by those using the lecture in their Sufi Centres. In several cases the title 
was changed at International Headquarters in documents prepared for use in 
the Centres, and the chapter headings in the books in which the lectures were 
published also show changes. 

As far as books and classified series of lectures are concerned, these 
later titles can be found by consulting Appendix A. 



Appendix A 

Appendix A is designed to show what a particular lecture may have 
become later on. One use, of course, was as a chapter for a book. Another 
very common use was as a lesson to be distributed to Sufi Centres, which 
included several different series for different purposes. The Gathas, Githas, 
Sangathas, and Sangithas were texts for mureeds of particular levels of 
initiation. The various Gatheka series were for a more general use. Those 
in possession of the books or copies of the lessons will be able to use this 
appendix to discover the source of the material, and then to compare the 
edited versions with the original lectures. 



Explanation of Abbreviations 

This list, which follows this preface, offers the general meaning of 
each abbreviation. For this volume, the abbreviations have been adjusted so 
that generally each reference consists of two letters. This changes the 
abbreviations from previous volumes in this series, where they had one, two, 
or three letters. The list of documents preceding the notes for each lecture 
indicates a more specific meaning of the abbreviation for that particular 
lecture. For infonnation about the mureeds who took down or later edited 
the lectures, please refer to the List of Persons, etc. 
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Glossary 

Even though explanations of foreign (non-English) terms are 
generally given only in the glossary, in some instances an immediate 
understanding of a term is so essential to understanding the statement that a 
brief explanation has been included in the notes. When Inayat Khan seems 
to have used a term with a special, personal sense, the usual accepted 
meaning is given first, and his special meaning afterwards. Standard 
reference sources have been used to make these entries, but especially Dr. M. 
C. Monna’s Short Dictionary of the Foreign Words in Hazrat Inayat Khan ’s 
Teachings (revised edition, Alkmaar, 1991). Because of occasional errors 
in this dictionary, all entries have been checked in standard sources. In 
addition, the Glossary and List have benefited from the careful examination 
by Shaikh-ul-Mashaikh Mahmood Maheboob Khan and his wife, Elarunnisa, 
who is a native speaker of Gujerati and Urdu, as was Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan. 



List of Persons, Places and Works 

Of the names of deities, persons, peoples, geographical locations, 
works, etc., mentioned in the lectures in this volume, a short explanation has 
been given following the Glossary. In many cases, these might appear to be 
so well-known or readily available in reference works that no explanation is 
required. However, these Complete Works are intended for wide distribution 
to preserve the precise contents of the teachings of Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan wherever there may be an interest in them. In some cases this may be 
far from seemingly readily available reference works, so an attempt has been 
made to make these volumes as complete in themselves as reasonably 
possible. 



Index 

The extensive analytical index at the end of the book may prove 
useful for private study, for preparing lectures, as well as for scholarly 
purposes in general. The intent has been to be inclusive and to provide some 
idea of the content of each reference. 




Illustration of Documents 



The illustration of documents section shows photocopied samples of 
document types which have not been illustrated in previous volumes. 

In the work on the present volume, the division of labour has been 
as follows: Berthi van der Bent has transcribed Sakina Fumee’s shorthand 
into regular English; Mary Jane Parrish has compared these transcriptions to 
all other early manuscripts and created the extensive footnotes; Sharif 
Graham has transcribed the lectures in other handwriting, and has prepared 
the footnotes for the other lectures. All three of us have proofread each 
other’s work repeatedly. For the others who have participated in the work, 
please see Acknowledgements. And we all work under the inspiration of the 
example left to us by Munira van Voorst van Beest, the founding editor. 

In conclusion, the objects of this book, and indeed of the whole 
series, may be summed up as threefold: 

to safeguard for posterity the teachings of Pir-o-Murshid 
Inayat Khan gathered in the Biographical Department; 
to serve as the basis of future publications and translations; 
to make the earliest source materials of Pir-o-Murshid 
Inayat Khan’s words available to scholars, researchers, 
students, and the many persons interested today in finding 
authentic texts of Sufi spiritual teachings. 

Donald A. “Sharif’ Graham 
Rev. Berthi van der Bent Hamel 
Mary Jane Parrish 
Editorial Staff of the Nekbakht Stichting 

34, rue de la Tuilerie 
92150 Suresnes, France 
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Explanation of Abbreviations 

Those persons or places mentioned in this list about whom there is further 
information in the List of Persons, Places, Works, etc., are indicated by (L). 

a.o.d. - all other documents 

an. - annotation(s) 

AP. - the Anna Paulownastraat in the Hague (L) 

B.v.d.B. - the Rev. Berthi van der Bent Hamel, transcriber of the 

shorthand of Sk. 

bk. - book 

cr. - correction 

ed. - editing, edited version 

er. - early (generally, before 1927) 

Fm. - Murshida Fazal Mai Egelink (L) 

Fm.hw. - a handwritten document from Fazal Mai 

Gd. - Murshida Sherifa Goodenough (L) 

Gd.hw. - a handwritten document by Sherifa Goodenough, sometimes 
taken down as P-o-M. was speaking 
Gd.tp. - a typewritten document, typically on Sherifa Goodenough’s 
large-letter typewriter, made from her own or someone 
else’s reporting 

Hq. - International Headquarters, Geneva (L) 

Hq.tp. - a typewritten document prepared at Hq., sometimes in 

multiple carbon copies for distribution to Sufi centres 
Hq.st. - a stencilled document produced at Hq. for distribution to 
Sufi centres 

hw. - handwriting, handwritten document 

Lb. - Mrs. E. Leembruggen 

Lb.hw. - a document in the handwriting of Lb., taken down as P-o- 
M. spoke in the Netherlands 

Lf. - M lle Henriette Lefebvre, a French rnureed 

Lf.hw. - a handwritten record of the French translation of P-o-M.’s 
lectures as he spoke in Paris 

MD. - Dott. Prof. Antonio Mendicini, a Roman psychiatrist 

MD.hw. - a handwritten record of the Italian translation of P-o-M.’s 
lectures in Rome 
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P-o-M. - 
q.a. 

SF. 

sh. 

Sk. 

Sk.sh. - 
Sk.tp. - 



SQ. - 
Sr. 

Sr.Sk. - 



Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan (L) 
question(s) and answer(s) 

Sufism, a Sufi journal (L) 
shorthand 

Miss Sakina Fumee (L) 

Sakina Fumee’s shorthand reporting, taken down as P-o-M. 
spoke 

a typewritten copy prepared by Sakina or under her 
supervision from her own or some else’s reporting, or 
occasionally from another typescript when no reporting 
was available to her 

The Sufi Quarterly, a Sufi journal (L) 

Shaikh Sirdar van Tuyll (L) 

a written exchange discussing editorial changes in P-o-M. ’s 
text between Sirdar and Sakina in the 1950s and ‘60s 



SR. 


The Sufi Record, a Sufi journal (L) 


st. 


stencil, a stencilled (“cyclostyled”) document 


Sz. 

Sz.hw. - 


Mr. Edgar (Shabaz) Mitchell, an English journalist 
a handwritten reporting taken down as P-o-M. spoke 


tp. 


typed, typescript 


TR. 

TR.hw. - 


Miss Toni de Ridder (L) 

Toni de Ridder’s handwritten reporting, taken down as P-o- 
M. spoke 
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Harunnisa also gave attention particularly to the linguistic accuracy and, as 
a native speaker of Urdu and Gujerati, was able to shed light on Pir-o- 
Murshid Inayat Khan’s phraseology. We are most grateful for their expertise 
and their willingness to help, even at short notice. 

Third, we have benefited from the long experience of Dr. Michel Guillaume 
in French translations of Pir-o-Murshid Inayat Khan’s lectures. He carefully 
transliterated the difficult handwriting of Mile Lefebvre (whom he actually 
knew long ago) into usable French texts. Many of the words might otherwise 
have proven indecipherable. For the three lectures in Italian, Mrs. Dahnya 
Bozzini-van Gelder carefully transcribed the Italian handwriting and made 
a rough translation into English; Mme Alessandra Chiaverini, a native 
speaker of Italian, checked the final text. 

Fourth, we have had the frequent consultations of the Secretary of the Board 
of the Nekbakht Foundation, Ir. Wali Folkersma, which has helped us to 
resolve a number of difficult questions. His suggestions have been 
particularly helpful in the area of reducing the number of unnecessary 
footnotes, which always threaten to get out of hand. 

Fifth, the Rev. Virginia Roger Black of Storrs, Connecticut, USA, helpfully 
entered thirty-six lectures into computer format early in our work on this 
book. 

Finally, two persons we have consulted have given valuable indications about 
our work. Mrs Reggie Schweitzer of Bartonsville, Pennsylvania, USA, an 
experienced stenographer (in the Gregg system), reviewed the situation when 
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a speaker makes corrections during a shorthand dictation, which helped to 
understand the revisions Sakina Fumee made in her own shorthand. Dr. 
Bruce Metzger, one of the main editors of The New Revised Standard 
Version and the New Oxford Annotated Bible, gave valuable indications on 
the methods of textual work. 

Without this willing help, and that of a few other friends who prefer to 
remain anonymous, our work would have been much harder, and in some 
cases impossible. Our gratitude therefore is genuine, though the 
responsibility is of course ours. 
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Sakina's shorthand reporting 



January 3, 1924 
Chez M lle Graeffe 1 
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1 have today broken my journey to visit Brussels, chiefly with the view 
that I may personally greet my friends at the beginning of the new year. A 
personal meeting 3 in the beginning of the year was meant and desired. And 
now 1 would like to say an answer to a question which is very often put to me 
by friends and by strangers, that: What do we expect from our work in the 
Sufi esoteric school? 4 

In answer to this I will say that our esoteric school does not wish to give 
to friends ideas which they cannot understand and beliefs which are not 
supported by reasons. Now the 5 desire of our friends to become interested 
in the wonder workings and phenomenas 6 of life, nor we wish them to 
become so good that it would be difficult for them to live in the world, or to 



Documents: 

Sk.sh. = Sakina Furnee's shorthand reporting, on loose-leafed (larger paper than the 
shorthand books) paper folded inside the 1923-1924 shorthand book. 
Apparently Sakina had traveled to Brussels without her shorthand notebook. 
The shorthand is newly transcribed by B.v.d.B. 

Sk.er.tp. = an early typescript, made by Sakina or under her supervision, from an 
unknown source, on long, fine paper, double-spaced. Sakina corrected it in 
ink, indicated in the notes as "(Sk.er.tp. )Sk.cr.’’, making it nearly identical in 
wording to the sh. 

Hq.tp. = a typescript made at Headquarters, Geneva (“No. 70"), of unknown origin, 
with several unique differences, some of which are corrected in an unknown 
handwriting. 

Sk.tp. = a typescript prepared by Sakina or under her supervision from 
“(Sk.er.tp.)Sk.cr.", with two corrections by Sakina in ink. 



Notes: 

1 . Sk.sh.: Indicating that this talk was given at the house of M lle Graeffe, one of the mureeds in 

Brussels; Hq.tp., Sk.er.tp.: “for mureeds in Brussels.” added; later “Brussels” crossed out 
bySk. 

2. Sk.sh.: “I have today broken my journey .... What do we expect ... in the Sufi esoteric 

school” later added in Ih. above the text; Sk.tp.: “Private Lecture" typed at upper left, then 
crossed out; “ FOR MUREEDS. 11 typed below; title omitted; Hq.tp.: “No. 70" added at upper 
left, and the title added: “What do we expect from our work in the Sufi esoteric school? ” 

3. Sk.sh.: actually Sk. wrote the sh. symbol “year” instead of "meeting”; a.o.d.: “meeting" 

4. Sk.sh.: underlined “ Sufi esoteric school "; Hq.tp.: “ what do we expect from our work in the Sufi 

esoteric school ” underlined in Ih. as the title 

5. Sk.sh.: “nor" inserted after “Now”; “the” in sh. traced over to read “we”; a.o.d.: “Nor we" 

instead of “Now the” 

6. A.o.d.: “phenomena” instead of “phenomenas” (P-o-M. characteristically used “phenomena” 

as a singular, and here apparently added an “s” to make it plural) 
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be so pious that they would need 7 out of the world. Our work is to learn to 8 
and to practice 9 how to make the best of our life in the world, how to develop 
that strength which is necessary for us to keep firm and steady through 10 the 
continual jarring influences of everyday life, how to look after the condition 
of our physical body, our moral 11 upon which our life’s success or failure, 
our happiness or unhappiness depends. It is these questions that we are con- 
cerned with, and if spirituality comes in and if God-ideal comes in, and if 
religion comes in, it is pertaining to this particular question: the question 
that how to make the best of our life. Now those who are initiated 12 , they 
must not think that they belong to an order of monks or hermits or something 
out of ordinary; or that they belong to some secret order; there is nothing 
secret in it. The truth, call it secret or call it anything. Our initiation is of 3 
mutual trust given to the pupil by the teacher and to the teacher by the pupil. 
When the pupil says: I will take your directions without any wall between 
us; I shall walk in the path that 1 have not trodden before, as a little child with 
trust and confidence for all that I do not know and have not seen. You say 
that you will lead me 14 towards it; I have the confidence to go with you at a 
gain or a loss. 

Leaving here my subject for a moment, I wish 15 tell you of my 
conversation with a man yesterday, a man who was once 16 a great believer, 
a Frenchman. And then from that believer 17 he turned into an unbeliever and 
last night 18 he came to see 19 me. In conversation he told me that there was a 
time when he had such a belief, but there came something which had 20 taken 
away his belief. I said: “I am sorry for your loss”. I said: “I would rather 
lose and trust than distrust 21 and gain”. He said: “What do you mean then 
by faith?” I said: “Trust”. He said: “Trust in what?” I said: “First trust 
in yourself. No one can trust in another if one has not the trust in oneself’. 
He said: “If 22 in trusting someone you were 23 disappointed, would you still 



7. A.o.d.: an empty space added after “need”; (Sk.tp.)Sk.cr.: “(to go)" inserted in the blank 

8. Sk.sh.: “to” crossed out, and omitted in a.o.d. 

9. Hq.tp.: “to” added after “practice”, then crossed out 

10. Sk.er.tp.: “to” instead of “through”; (Sk.er.tp.)Sk.cr.: “to” changed back to “through" 

11. Sk.sh.: although “moral” is written in sh., P-o-M. may have said “morale”; a.o.d.: “moral” 

12. Sk.er.tp.: “inclined” instead of “initiated”; (Sk.er.tp. )Sk.cr.: “initiated” reinstated 

13. A.o.d.: “a" instead of “of” 

14. Sk.er.tp.: “my” instead of “me” 

15. A.o.d.: “to” inserted after “wish” 

16. Sk.er.tp.: “one” instead of “once"; (Sk.er.tp. )Sk.cr.: “once” reinstated 

17. A.o.d.: “belief" instead of “believer” 

18. Hq.tp.: “at last” instead of “last night"; changed to “last night” in unknown hw. 

19. Sk.er.tp.: “visit” instead of “see”; (Sk.er.tp. )Sk.cr.: “see” reinstated 

20. Hq.tp.: “has" instead of “had” 

21. Sk.er.tp.: first typed “trust”, then typed “dis-“ above to read “distrust" 

22. Sk.er.tp.: “In” instead of “If”, followed by “in” again, probably a typographical error 

23. Ibid.: “have” crossed out in type, followed by “were” 
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trust?” 1 said: “After hundred 24 fooled 25 26 I would continue to trust. For 
there is no greater loss than the breaking of the trust and the power that the 
trust gives is a power which can be equal with nothing”. 

The golden words of my murshid 27 which 1 remember, when he blessed 
me every day I met him, he said: “May your faith be strengthened”. I was 
a young man at that time; I doubted if my faith was little, therefore my 
murshid says it. 1 sometimes wondered why he does not say: “May you be 
prosperous, healthy, may you live long. May you make a success, may you 
be happy, may you attain a very high spiritual attainment”. Why does he say 
such a simple thing: “May your faith be strengthened”? And it is now that 
I am beginning to see what really it 28 meant. It was everything 29 of 29 
. In the strength of the faith there is everything. And in the absence of that 
there is nothing. Nothing in anything. And where is a faith, then in 
everything there is all that is necessary. You see, the presence of God and 
the absence of God both are the conditions of the 30 faith: He is present when 
our faith allows us to see him present. He is absent when our faith fails us 
to feel his presence. And what is God? God is all: wealth and health and 
prosperity and inspiration and success and progress and spirituality and 
goodness and peace and happiness and wisdom and all. Therefore Christ has 
said: “Seek ye the kingdom of God first and all else will be added” 31 . I wish 
that my friends will realize every day 32 more and more what is meant by our 
Sufi idea. The more they will realize, the more they will feel that it is more 
than a religion, more than a philosophy, 33 a mysticism, 34 for it is the very 
truth, which is our ideal and which we wish to attain. 34 

One should not expect that by the initiation one should at once become 
a most inspirational person. It is possible, yet it is not promised. Nor is it 35 
promised 36 that immediately after initiation a person will be as good as a 
saint, nor that he will see or do wonderful things; only it is promised that a 
helping hand will be given to him in seeking the truth for himself. 

Now there comes a question: Is it expected of every person who is 



24. Sk.sh.: Sk. wrote “100" in digits; it is unclear whether P-o-M. said “a hundred” or “one 
hundred”; a.o.d.: “hundred” 

25. A.o.d.: “fooled" omitted 

26. Sk.sh.: originally a blank, later Sk. added “disappointments” above in lh.; a.o.d.: 
“disappointments” included here 

27. Sufis use the word murshid to refer to a spiritual guide (see Glossary) 

28. Hq.tp.: “is” instead of “it” 

29. Sk.sh.: a blank before and after “of”; a.o.d.: end with “everything.” 

30. A.o.d.: “the” omitted 

31 . See Matthew 6:33 

32. Hq.tp.: “every day” omitted; reinstated in unknown hw. 

33. Sk.sh.: “more than" inserted above in sh., and included in a.o.d. 

34. Sk.er.tp.: omitted, then inserted in type: “For it is . . . wish to attain.” 

35. Hq.tp.: “it is” instead of “is it”;changed back to “is it" with an indication in ink to reverse the 

words 

36. Sk.er.tp.: “the promise” instead of “it promised”; (Sk.er.tp. )Sk.cr.: “it promised” reinstated 
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initiated to work for the cause? Not at all. If it would be expected it would 
be like giving pearls for pebbles: Y ou take the truth and you serve the cause. 
No, it should come from the heart of the person who is attaining the truth, the 
desire that it is a beautiful work, it is a laudable 37 object; 1 have a little time 
spare, 38 I can be of service. But the initiation does not force a person that 
he is obliged to serve the cause. 

Nevertheless, it must be understood that it is the answer of the cry of 
humanity just now; it must spread and it must reach every comer of the 
world. The help of every kind, as it is needed, it will come, it must come. 
At times it will seem difficult, but every moment it will become easier. It is 
therefore our privilege, some of us who can offer to serve the cause in 
whatever manner, in whatever little way it is possible to bring about that 
result which is destined, which must be fulfilled. I have come again in Br. 39 
also with a wish that the fire started here may be blown every now and then 
by me personally, by these mureeds 40 of mine, who have taken up 41 
themselves leaving their own country to come here and do what little they 
can, and have gone through what little sacrifice they could, to do some 
service. Also by those of you who are here, if every now and then a little 
blowing is given to the fire you will all keep it alive. It is not necessary that 
one should leave one’s duties at home, in the world, but whenever one can 
do some little work to keep the fire going, no doubt it will be appreciated 
greatly by your murshid and by God, whose cause it is and for whose service 
we are all ready, and it is our privilege. 

42 



37. Sk.sh.: “loadabbe" in lh., which Sk. heard for “loadable”, which actually should be 
“laudable”; Sk.er.tp., Hq.tp.: “loadable” instead of “laudable”; Sk.tp.: “loadable”; changed 
by Sk. to “laudable”; the re-typed copy uses “laudable" 

38. Sk.sh.: a blank 

39. Sk.sh.: “Br.” in lh. abbr. for Brussels; written out in a.o.d. 

40. Sufis use the word mureed to refer to an initiate (see Glossary) 

41 . A.o.d.: “upon” instead of “up” 

42. A.o.d.: sentence added: “God bless you." 
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Miss Toni de Ridder’s handwritten text 



Amsterdam, Jan 10th, ‘24 



The Power of Breath 

Since the last fifty years there seems to be an increasing desire on 
the part of Western nations to know and study the science of breath. When 
the Theosophical ideas were introduced to the Western mind they, like the 
Buddhist religion, based their teachings upon the science of breath. Only in 
the commercial part of the world the desire to know more about breath took 
expression in a material sense and lost its deeper meaning, which it had in 
India, where the science of breath was even more serious than religion, more 
sacred than anything else. In the East, which much more than the West 
considers the unity of life in all different aspects, there is no difference 
between God and life and breath, which is something sacred. As there is no 
separation between life and dream. 

In a great many books about Yoga-practices people were taught to 
study this science without a teacher, in this way playing with the most 
delicate thing there is. Nevertheless it has helped in a certain direction. It 
was the moving of the matter. They began to understand breath in its deepest 
sense. And yet, how little do people realize that the beauty and fineness of 
the strength of the voice, its volume, depended entirely upon breath. And 
thinking further on breath, one will find that breath is in a person’s life as 
important as a tick in the clock. When the tick is in the clock, the clock is 
going. When the tick stops, the clock stops. If the tick in the clock is not 
regular, the clock gives no regular time. If breath in a person is not 
rhythmical, that person’s health is not well. The circulation of the blood, the 
position of head and heart, the secret power, the divine battery behind it all 
is breath. When nothing more than breath is in disorder, or lacking, many 
diseases creep up. 

Not long ago I met a man whose family brought him to ruin and it 



Document: 

TR.hw. = Miss Toni de Ridder’s handwritten manuscript, taken down as P-o-M. was 
speaking, or copied from such a document. The corrections appear to have 
been made as the document was being written, and are therefore included 
in the text and explained in the footnotes. 

Notes: 



1. TR.hw.: “N. 102" added, apparently an archive number 

2. Ibid.: note "(Reported by Miss Toni de Ridder.)” added in Gd.'s hw. 
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looked as if he was losing his balance. The physician could not find what 
was the matter and so he came to me and I told him to go to the physician and 
ask him whether his breathing was in order; and then, there was found that, 
as he could only breathe through one nostril, his breath was not free, which 
caused the disease, in case his loss of balance. And so there are a thousand 
cases. In India there are living and have been living Yogis, Sufis, whose 
life’s occupation it is to bring their breathing in order. Hardly one upon 
1000 3 mystics suffer from chronic diseases, diseases of the breath. Their 
health is better than of those who live in balance. 

And now, leaving this physical aspect and coming to the deeper 
thoughts, we see that man is not only body, though the greatest illusion man 
has is about himself. He is not aware of the greatness of his own being; there 
is no such thing as mortality — all this is an illusion. What happens is this: 
a man holds and values that part of his being of which he is conscious; the 
rest he forgets. Y ou ask a man: what is your being, the first thing he answers 
can think 4 of is his body, which is the only thing he has to show. From a 
mystical point of view man is a different, a spiritual being. Man’s body is 
like an overcoat covering the soul. But man is so taken up with the colour 
and form of the overcoat, that the whole life of man upon earth, he is living 
upon the body overcoat. 

Breath is the holiness which binds the body with the mind. What is 

breath? 

This knowledge opens a world of thought and surpasses the deepest aspect 
of metaphysics. The air we breathe is not breath. It is that living current, 
which causes the motion motion 5 in there. A current inexpressible, beyond 
explanation. It is a living power everywhere manifest. It is more skilled a 6 
than electricity. All the power of electricity breath possesses: warmth, heat 
of the body, even of the mind. In the breath one does not only express the 
condition of the body, but the condition of man’s heart manifests through it. 
It is why we feel better near a warmhearted person. Very often a person 
comes into the room without speaking a word, and yet he troubles everybody 
in the room, and that is the mystery which we might call the lack of life, 
which cools down everything; it is the breath. And so it is also in the 
opposite way. Hindu and Sanskrit scriptures call this prana — which means 
life. The different ways of healing are all connected with breath, which is the 
secret of life. 

The electricity has power of motion, so has the breath power over 



3. Ibid.: written as a numeral in the manuscript, so it cannot be determined whether P-o-M. said 

“one thousand” or “a thousand" 

4. Ibid.: in the manuscript, “answers” is crossed out, and “can think” is written above 

5. Ibid.: in the manuscript, the word "motion” is written twice, the first one crossed out 

6. Ibid.: the manuscript clearly reads "skilled a”, but one or more words seem to be missing 
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the mind. Who knows the right way of breathing, his mind would be 
brilliant, balanced, his memory clear — his thoughts developed. Besides that: 
what we call a self-controlled person, he shows it by the way in which he 
controls his breath. If he loses his temper, his breath comes in an irregular 
way and he is no longer able to do anything. The great mystics, Yogis, sages 
and saints had known the science of breath by which to control their breath 
and have control over every action and motion. 

Our lives are so absorbed in worthless things; very little time has 
been left to us to think about life and the mystery of it. Absorbed as we are 
in worldly things, all these will take away all our lives and thoughts. But a 
fuller life should be lived. 

At the back of all the misfortunes of humanity, the lack of patience, 
of self control, of consideration and equilibrium, the one reason is: the lack 
of self-discipline. Wherefore all mystics say: the medicine of all diseases is 
this, to be master of life. Behind all disappointments, all difficult situations, 
which they are not able to fight, seem to stand several causes, the only cause 
in reality being: not to be able to rise above it. 

The old mystic symbol of the East is the serpent, the snake, which 
rises without wings, without being a bird. The snake can go forward sooner 
than feet can, yet it has not got any feet: without feet it digs into the ground, 
it walks; without wings it flies rises 7 , without food it can remain for many 
days, and yet its strength remains and always the same. It is the most 
intelligent creature known to mankind. Be wise as the serpent, the Bible 
says. The serpent is in the its 8 stillness a symbol of wisdom. It can rest its 
body for hours together without moving. How difficult it is for man to be 
motionless for a quarter of an hour. We can hardly be still for one moment 
if the photographer tells us so. 

So man has no control over his own life, and as long as he has no 
control over his body and mind he cannot gain that control over his spiritual 
life, he can never attain to that inner vision which is the benediction of life. 



7. Ibid.: "flies" is crossed out, and "rises” written above 

8. Ibid.: “the” is crossed out and “its" follows 




Toni de Ridder's handwritten reporting 



Amsterdam, Jan 1 1 th 24 1 



The Inner Meaning of the Sufi Order 



The word 2 Sufi Order is used to define the esoteric school of our 
movement. Initiation is given to those who come and want 3 this, 4 and 5 one 
enters the Order, which 6 opens the door to the esoteric school 4 . There are no 
obligations of 7 discipline 8 as would make it difficult for anyone to follow it. 

Now about what is taught in the esoteric school. In a few words: 
it is the raising of the consciousness from the 9 limitations of our person 9 . 
How is this done? By 10 way of concentration and meditation. How is this 
to be done? By the sacred word, the elementary explanation of which Coue 1 1 
has been giving. Coue says, by repeating a certain number of times to 
yourself that your health is well 12 , you can regain that 13 health. He has been 
opposed very much, and has been very successful. Now when a person is 



Documents: 

TR.hw. = Toni de Ridder’s handwritten reporting, taken down as Pir-o-Murshid Inayat 
Khan was speaking or copied from such a document. Later, Murshida 
Sherifa Goodenough made handwritten changes on one copy of this 
document, indicated by “(TR.hw. )Gd.ed.” 

er.tp. = an early typewritten copy of the lecture of unknown origin which appears to 
have been made before the Gd.ed., as it does not incorporate those 
alterations. A second typescript from the collection at the Anna 
Paulownastraat centre in The Hague is evidently a copy of the er.tp., 
showing minor variations, and is therefore not included in the notes. 

Notes: 

1. Er.tp.: heading moved to below the title, reading: “Amsterdam, Friday-afternoon, Jan. 11 th , 

1924.” 

2. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “word" crossed out, and “name” written above 

3. Ibid.: “come and want" crossed out, “desire” written above 

4. Er.tp.: “and one enters the Order, which opens the door to the esoteric school" altered to 

read: “and by this the door is opened to the esoteric school, and one enters the order” 

5. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “when” written above, to precede “one” 

6. Ibid.: “which” crossed out, and “this" written above 

7. Ibid.: “of “ crossed out, and “or” written above 

8. ibid.: “such” inserted after "discipline” 

9. Ibid.: “of our person" crossed out, and “personal” written above before “limitations” 

10. Ibid.: “the" inserted before “way” 

1 1 . Emile Coue (see List) 

12. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “well" crossed out, and “good” written above 

13. Ibid.: “that” crossed out 
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using the word and its repetition in order to regain his 14 health, very few 
things are 15 accomplished, and compared with the spiritual attainment it is 
still small. But, intellectually, Coue is explaining the same thing the Sufi 
Order explains for the higher attempt 16 . 17 No comparison can there be 
between those 18 two things . 17 There are pebbles and 19 stones, but all are 
called stones. 

Man 20 seems to have lost all 21 this time a 22 communication with 
himself by the tremendous of impossibilities 23 of everyday of 24 life. The Sufi 
Order by its 25 initiation helps one to come in communication with oneself. 
This opens the door to the heart. All the mysteries and wonders of life are 
got 26 when one has got in communication with one’s own heart. It is 
therefore that we in the Sufi Order do not occupy ourselves with the 27 
wonder-working or any other sort of communication; we only pay attention 
to communicating with ourselves in order 28 to find our deeper self. 

What is the difference between the work a Sufi does and 29 another 
mystic? 30 In the East the Y ogi mystics are the best 31 known 30 , and it is worth 
while to consider what difference there is. The Yogi tries to touch the 
infinite by diving deep into his innermost being; and the process he takes is 
to close himself and move away 32 as far away 33 from the world as he can. 
And by doing this he reaches that depth which is the goal everyone is 
seeking. The methods of the Sufi differ herein 34 from those of the Yogis 35 
that the Sufi opens 36 himself to all that is good and successful 37 . He says that 



14. Ibid.: "his" crossed out, but then restored 

15. Ibid.: “few things are” crossed out, and “little has been” written above 

16. Ibid.: “attempt” crossed out, and “attainment” substituted 

17. Ibid.: brackets and numbers added to indicate this should read: “There can be no 
comparison between those two things.” 

18. Er.tp.: “these” instead of “those” 

19. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “there are precious" inserted above 

20. Er.tp.: “of this time" inserted here 

21 . (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “all” crossed out, and “at” written above 

22. Er.tp.: “all this time a” omitted here 

23. Er.tp: “responsibilities” instead of “of impossibilities”; (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “tremendous of 
impossibilities" crossed out, and “ever increasing responsibilities” written above 

24. Er.tp.: “of" omitted; (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “of" crossed out 

25. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “its” crossed out 

26. Ibid.: “got” crossed out, and “gained” written above 

27. ibid.: “the” crossed out 

28. Er.tp.: “in order” omitted 

29. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “that of" inserted before “another" 

30. Ibid.: rewritten to read: “The Yogis in the East are very well known," 

31 . Er.tp.: “most” instead of “best” 

32. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “move away" crossed out, and "remove" written above 

33. Er.tp.: “away” omitted here, but later written in ink 

34. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: "herein” crossed out 

35. Er.tp.: “Yogi” instead of “Yogis”; (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: the final “s” in “Yogis” crossed out, and “in 
this” inserted above 

36. TR.hw.: the word “opens” is underlined in the hw., perhaps indication that P-o-M. 
emphasized the word while speaking 

37. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “successful” crossed out, and “beautiful" inserted above 
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to go back to the infinite without 38 all that is beautiful here is absurd. He 
wants to love 39 all the beauty of the earth, and so he opens himself. 
Therefore his part 40 is very difficult — to love and yet not to be attached; to 
be in the crowd, and yet in the solitude; to be in the world and yet be above 
it. 41 And by this process the Sufi reaches in thousands of years what the 
Y ogi reaches in one year . 41 He sees 42 in opening himself to the beauty of the 
world. 

Self-denial to a Sufi is different 43 to those who deny themselves all 
things of life. Self-denial for the Sufi is the denial of the false self 44 which 
one had in its own 45 conception. His whole concentration and meditation 
mean 46 to get rid of that false conception of himself. A Sufi says: Man’s 
very being is truth. It cannot be taught nor learned 47 . It exists. It 48 must 
come by itself. There are no doubt some studies to go through, but that is not 
the main thing. Meditation and concentration are only taught to make it easy 
for a person to advance. Truth is not an object to be given, it is one’s own 
being. One can realize the truth by communicating with oneself. 

In what way are we Sufis doing our work 49 in the Western country 50 ? 
Sufis always have adopted the ways of the different people they were living 
among and of the countries they were staying in. Here in the Western world 
we give it 51 partly in the form of the Christian religion and partly in the form 
of 52 modem terminology. Truth is truth and 53 who understand it, to them it 
does not make any difference in what outer form it shows itself. 

The path that we tread is a delicate path. The less spoken of it the 
better. We cannot keep it too sufficiently 54 in a humble garb. For the more 



38. Ibid.: “having known” inserted above 

39. Ibid.: “love” crossed out and "know” written above, but then “know” crossed out and “love” 
restored 

40. Ibid.: “part” crossed out, and “path” written above 

41. TR.hw.: above this sentence TR. wrote: “(I am not sure if this is right)”; Er.tp.: this entire 
sentence omitted 

42. Er.tp.: “God” inserted after "sees”; (TR.hw. )Gd.ed.: “sees” crossed out, and “believes” 
written above 

43. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “from what it is” inserted before “to” 

44. Ibid.: "of" inserted before” “which”, but then crossed it out 

45. Ibid.: "as the conception of self" instead of “in its own conception" 

46. Ibid.: “is meant” in place of “mean" 

47. Er.tp.: "learned and taught" instead of “taught nor learned" 

48. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “It” replaced by “The realisation" 

49. Ibid.: rewritten to read, “In what way is the Sufi work being done”, but then crossed out: it 
is unclear how Gd. meant this sentence to read 

50. Er.tp.: “world” instead of “country"; (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “country” crossed out and “part” written 

above but then crossed out, and then “the world?" written after; it is not clear how this 
was meant to read 

51. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “it is given” in place of “we give it" 

52. Er.tp.: “the” added before “modern” 

53. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “those" inserted before “who” 

54. Ibid.: “too" crossed out, and brackets and numbers added to indicate this should read 
"sufficiently keep it”, but then "too” restored, apparently indicating to leave it as written 
originally 
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we keep 55 it, the more it is necessary to keep it humbly 56 . Nor do we argue 57 
our ideas upon others. Our service is a most delicate one and therefore we 
have a great responsibility, and we must not force our ideas upon any earnest 
seeker after truth. Our task is difficult, but by realizing it every day more, 
you understand my difficulty from your own difficulties 58 . 59 0ur sacrifices 
a thousand times are blest in the service of humanity and the blessing of 
light, of God. 59 60 We must surpass 61 the feeling of physical weakness. 60 

The secret is one 62 , which is: to try and to maintain harmony in every 
situation. It is a very difficult task to begin with, but in time one will get 
accustomed to it. The first thing to be thought of is whether it will bring 
harmony, as God asks from us to do his higher work. Y ou can only live in 
the world in 63 two conditions: either being a peacemaker or a fighter, but one 
must be a good fighter in order to win every battle. Life is a continual battle, 
but warfare does not only ask strength, it requires some sense also. And to 
be a peacemaker 64 one must be friends with everyone. How 65 insignificant 
the person is 64 , you must harmonize, else it would be impossible to live. This 
strain to harmonize causes a strain upon one every day. But still, in trying to 
harmonize his life becomes easy 66 and easier. And then it’s 67 like a 68 wonder- 
working. It is not only a story that Daniel tamed lions. It is much more 
difficult to tame human beings; 69 one must understand the psychology of 
human nature. There is a slang expression, ™which says: They’ve rubbed 
him wrong 70 71 — it takes a long time of getting over this little error of rubbing 
wrong 72 . 

People think that there is an art to study or practise, but I say: Life itself 
is an art and if one can learn how to live, one has learned the only thing one 
really wants. Besides if you know 73 the psychology of human nature, one 



55. Ibid.: “keep" crossed out, and “value” written above 

56. Er.tp. : “that it should be humbly kept” instead of “to keep it humbly” 

57. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “argue" crossed out, and “urge” written above 

58. Er.tp.: “difficulty" instead of "difficulties”, and the whole sentence put in parentheses 

59. Ibid.: this sentence rewritten to read: “Our sacrifices in the service of humanity and of God 
are a thousand times blessed.” 

60. Ibid.: this entire sentence omitted 

61. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “surpass” crossed out, and “overcome” written above 

62. Ibid.: rewritten to read, "There is one secret” 

63. Ibid.: “one of“ inserted before "two” 

64. Er.tp.: the first part of the sentence, “And to be a peacemaker" omitted, and the last part 
reads: “One must be a friend with everyone, how insignificant the person is.” 

65. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “ever" written above to read “however” 

66. Ibid.: “easy” changed to "easier” 

67. Er.tp.: “it is” instead of “it’s” 

68. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “a” crossed out 

69. Ibid.: "for this” inserted before “one” 

70. Ibid.: “which says: They’ve rubbed him wrong” crossed out, and “to rub the wrong way” 
substituted 

71. Er.tp.: "wrong” later crossed out and “raw” written in ink 

72. Er.tp.: again “wrong” later crossed out, and "raw” written in ink; (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “the” 

inserted before “wrong” and “way” after, to read: “the wrong way” 

73. Er.tp.: “one knows” instead of "you know” 
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sees how very often one overlooked an act of human 74 kindness to be done. 
Some natures there are who only need a word of human 73 sympathy and of 
comfort, of kindness. If we do not listen to people at the right moment, very 
often we lose a battle which we might have won by having listened to him 
and having understood his wants. No strength is needed, only tact. 

It is this wonder-working of a person 75 which has done miracles. 
There is no greater miracle to perform than to create harmony in one’s life, 
one’s home, one’s office, one’s work. The more you advance in life, the 
more you will see people like children. If you rise above it, you will be able 
to create harmony. You must feel grown-up yourself; you must feel the 
power of the grown-up 76 . No grown-up 76 will fight with a child. The best 
thing to do is to wake 77 in everybody the good that is in everyone. Very often 
a proud person, as you have touched 78 his pride, feels his pride melt away at 
once. As soon as your pride stands against the proud person — then there will 
be a battle. 

It is the continual desire to create harmony which creates the 
greatness in life. 



74. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “human” crossed out 

75. Ibid.: "a person” crossed out, and “the prophets” inserted above 

76. Ibid.: “person” inserted after “grown-up” 

77. Ibid.: “wake” changed to “waken” 

78. Er.tp.: “overlooked" instead of “touched" 
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Toni de Ridder’s longhand reporting 
1 

2 Mysticism 

(Introduction to the lecture 3 on Sufi mysticism ) 2 

4 I wish to speak this evening on the subject of the Sufi mysticism . 4 
There is one God and one truth, one religion and one mysticism; call it Sufi 
mysticism 5 , 6 Christian mysticism, 6 Hindu mysticism, 6 Buddhist mysticism, 
whatever you may. As God cannot be divided, so mysticism cannot be 
divided. 

It is an error when a person says that 7 : My mysticism 8 is different 
from your mysticism 9 . He has not yet known 10 what mysticism 8 means. 
1 1 There cannot be many mysticisms 1 2 ; there is one mysticism. There can only 



Documents: 

TR.hw. = Toni de Ridder’s longhand reporting of the lecture, taken down as Pir-o- 
Murshid Inayat Khan was speaking, or copied from such a document. Later 
this document was lightly edited by Murshida Sherifa Goodenough, 
indicated by “(TR.hw. )Gd.ed.” 

Hq.st. = a stencilled (cyclostyled) copy of the lecture prepared at Headquarters, 
Geneva, for distribution to Sufi Centres; it was probably edited by Murshida 
Sherifa Goodenough, though the editorial changes are different from those 
in “(TR.hw. )Gd.ed.” 

Sk.tp. = a typescript prepared by Sakina Furnee or under her supervision, based on 
Hq.st. and showing only minor differences, probably copying errors. 
Included in the footnotes only where it differs from Hq.st.; a few corrections 
are indicated by “(Sk.tp. )Sk.cr.” 

A highly edited version of this lecture was published in the series The Sufi Message of 

Hazrat Inayat Khan, volume X, Sufi Mysticism, chapter III, “Realization” (London, 1964); 

it is not mentioned in the notes. 



Notes: 

1. Hq.st.: above the title appears in the centre the word GATHEKA (a classification of the 

teachings of P-o-M., see Glossary) and to the right margin “Number 7", indicating its place 
in the series. Below that is the Sufi Invocation (see List), and then the title, “Sufi 
Mysticism.” The Sk.tp. adds “I” after the title. The date, 15 January 1924 , is known only 
from the list of lectures P-o-M. gave in the Netherlands. 

2. Hq.st.: this title and the parenthetical subtitle do not appear 

3. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “s” inserted to read “lectures” 

4. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: this sentence crossed out; Hq.st.: this sentence omitted 

5. Hq.st.: “Sufism” instead of “Sufi mysticism” 

6. Ibid.: “or” added before “Christian”, “Hindu", and "Buddhist” 

7. TR.hw.: “that” crossed out, and omitted in Hq.st. 

8. Hq.st.: "religion” in place of "mysticism" 

9. Ibid.: “yours” instead of “your mysticism” 

10. Ibid.: “does not know” instead of “has not yet known" 

11. Ibid.: “For” added before “There” 

12. Ibid.: “as there cannot be many wisdoms; there is" instead of “; there is one mysticism. 
There can only be" 
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be 12 one wisdom. It is the 13 error of mankind that there 14 is Eastern and 
15 Westem wisdom 16 . 17 As long as Eastern and Western is attached to 
wisdom, it is not wisdom. If that is passed, he touches wisdom, the 
inheritance of mankind . 17 

It is the divine heritage 18 that man has, no matter to what part he 
belongs 19 . It is also an error when 20 man distinguishes between occultism and 
mysticism. 21 This error is made by limited man who does not know what he 
says. The one who wishes to think he knows, he does not know . 21 When a 
person pictures mysticism as a branch of the 22 tree which is truth, he is 
mistaken 23 , and when he 24 says that mysticism is a branch 25 and all other 
things are branches 25 , he is mistaken 26 . 27 Mysticism is the stem 28 to which all 
others are attached 28 . 

29 Now coming to the question, what really 30 mysticism is. Mysticism 
is the way by which to realize the truth. Jesus Christ has said: “I am the 
truth and 31 I am the way” 32 . He has not said: “I am the truths and 33 the 
ways”, for there are not many ways 34 , there is only one way. If 35 there is 
another way, it 36 is the wrong way. There are many religions 37 , but not many 
wisdoms. There are 38 many houses of worship for 39 God 40 , but only 41 one 
God. There are 38 many scriptures, but only 41 one truth. So there are many 
methods, but only 41 one way. 



13. Ibid.: “the” omitted 

14. Ibid.: “to say: this” instead of “that there" 

15. Ibid.: “that is" added before "Western” 

16. Ibid.: “wisdom” omitted 

17. Ibid.: these two sentences replaced with the phrase added to the previous sentence, “which 
only shows lack of wisdom” 

18. Ibid.: “truth” instead of “heritage" 

19. Ibid.: “what part of the world he belongs to” in place of “to what part he belongs" 

20. Ibid.: “a” added 

21 . Ibid.: instead of these two sentences, the following: “It is an error to say: this is my eye and 
that is yours. The two eyes belong to one soul.” 

22. Ibid.: “a” instead of “the” 

23. Ibid.: “he is mistaken” eliminated here 

24. Ibid.: “when he” omitted 

25. ibid.: “and all other things are branches” omitted 

26. Ibid.: “wrong" in place of “mistaken” 

27. Ibid.: “For” added before “Mysticism” 

28. Ibid.: which unites all branches” instead of “to which all others are attached" 

29. Ibid.: “And" added 

30. Ibid.: “really” moved to after "mysticism” 

31. Ibid.: just a comma instead of “and” 

32. See John 14:6: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 

33. Hq.st.: “I am” added 

34. Ibid.: “there are not many ways,” omitted 

35. ibid.: “If” omitted 

36. Ibid.: “which” instead of “it” 

37. Ibid.: “many religions" moved to before “There are" 

38. Ibid.: “There are" omitted 

39. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “for” changed to “of” 

40. Hq.st.: “the Lord for worship” instead of “worship for God" 

41. Ibid.: “only” omitted 
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But for either man taking 42 the right or the wrong way, the methods 
of attaining 43 that 44 realization are many. But principally 45 there are 46 four 
methods 47 : by the heart, by the head, by action, and 48 by repose. A person 
might 49 choose from 50 four different methods to develop 51 himself and 
prepare 52 himself to journey on the way, the only way, which is called 
mysticism. No religion can call it its own ; 53 it is the way of all religions. No 
church can say that it belongs to it; it is the way of 54 all churches. No person 
can say that 55 this is the way, that 56 he has shown to man 57 . All have 
journeyed 58 by the same way. 

Often people have imagined that to be 59 a mystic means to be 59 an 
ascetic, that a mystic is someone who dreams, a person who talks 60 with in 
the air, someone who does not live here on the earth, a person who is not 
practical, who is an ascetic 61 , a hermit. But that 62 is not the case in reality. 
63 Very often people want to see a 64 mystic in a peculiar 65 man, and if there is 
someone peculiar, they 66 think that this is a mystic 66 . But that 67 is a wrong 
conception. That is not proper mysticism, but 68 exaggeration; it is 69 one- 
sidedness. A real mystic must show 70 equilibrium; a true mystic strikes 
’'balance in his life, his head in heaven , 70 his feet on the earth. 72 He is the 
knower of both worlds, this world and the next. It does not mean that a 



42. Ibid.: “And either it is” instead of "But for either man taking”; 

Sk.tp.: “And either is it”; (Sk.tp.)Sk.cr.: later corrected in ink to "it is” 

43. Hq.st.: “gaining" instead of “attaining” 

44. Ibid.: “way of" added 

45. Ibid.: “principally” omitted 

46. Ibid.: “mainly" added 

47. Ibid.: “methods” omitted 

48. Ibid.: and” omitted 

49. ibid.: “must” in place of “might" 

50. Ibid.: “among these" added 

51 . Ibid.: “of developing” instead of “to develop" 

52. Ibid.: “preparing” instead of “prepare" 

53. Ibid.: but” instead of semi-colon 

54. Ibid.: for it belongs to” instead of it is the way of” 

55. Ibid.: “that” eliminated and quotation marks put around “This is the way” 

56. Ibid.: “which" added 

57. Ibid.: “chosen" instead of “shown to man" 

58. Ibid.: "others are getting there” instead of “have journeyed” 

59. Ibid.: “to be” omitted 

60. Ibid.: “dwells” instead of “talks” 

61 . Ibid.: "that a person who is an ascetic must be” instead of “who is an ascetic,” 

62. Ibid.: “Now this” instead of “But that” 

63. Ibid.: “And” added 

64. Ibid.: “the” instead of "a” 

65. Ibid.: “as a peculiar sort of” instead of “in a peculiar” 

66. Ibid.: "say that is he” in place of “think that this is a mystic” 

67. Ibid.: “Now this” instead of “But that” 

68. Ibid.: "an” instead of “That is not proper mysticism, but” 

69. Ibid.: “it is” omitted 

70. Ibid.: “equilibrium, balance. He will have his head in the heavens,” instead of “equilibrium; 
a true mystic strikes balance in his life, his head in heaven," 

71. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “the” inserted 

72. Hq.st.: “The real mystic” instead of “He is the knower of both worlds, this world and the 
next. It does not mean that a mystic is absent from this world. He” 
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mystic is absent from this world. He 72 is as wide awake in this world as in the 
other. A mystic is not someone who does not possess intellect. 73 Intellect 
is his weapon . 73 He is not someone who dreams; he is wide awake. Yet a 
mystic is someone who is capable to dream 74 when others cannot 75 , and a 
mystic 76 is capable to keep 77 awake when others 78 cannot keep awake. A 
mystic strikes "balance between two things, power and beauty. Neither does 
he 80 sacrifice power for beauty, nor beauty for power. He possesses power 
and enjoys beauty. 

As to the restrictions in the life of a mystic, there are no 
restrictions 81 . There is balance, reason, love, harmony and beauty 82 . The 
religion of the mystic is every religion, all religions, and yet he is above what 
people consider 83 religion. In the 84 point of fact 85 his religion is the 86 
religion 85 , for it is not any religion, it is all 86 religions. The moral of the 
mystic 87 is reciprocity, beneficence and self-sacrifice 88 : to reciprocate all the 
kindness he receives 89 from others; to do an act of kindness to the 90 others 
without meaning 91 to have an 92 appreciation or 93 retum for it; and to make 
every sacrifice, however great, for love, harmony and beauty. 

The God of the mystic is to be found in the depth of 94 his own heart; 
the truth of the mystic is beyond words. People discuss over 95 things of little 
importance 96 . 97 For To a mystic it is not a discussion, it is a passion . 97 
People want to talk, therefore they talk 98 . Very often it is not the one who 
knows who talks 99 , it is the one who does not know who talks. But by 



73. Ibid.: this sentence omitted 

74. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “to dream” changed to “of dreaming"; Hq.st.: “of dreaming” 

75. Hq.st.: “are not” instead of “cannot” 

76. ibid.: “a mystic” omitted 

77. Ibid.: “of keeping” instead of “to keep" 

78. Ibid.: “the rest” instead of “others” 

79. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “the” inserted; Hq.st.: “the” added 

80. Hq.st.: “He does not” instead of “Neither does he” 

81 . Ibid.: “is no restriction" instead of “are no restrictions” 

82. Ibid.: “and beauty" omitted 

83. Ibid.: “call their" instead of “consider” 

84. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “the” crossed out; Hq.st.: “the” omitted 

85. Hq.st.: “he is religion" in place of “his religion is the religion” 

86. TR.hw.: the words “the” and “all” are underlined in the hw., perhaps indicating that Pir-o- 
Murshid Inayat Khan emphasized these words while speaking; Hq.st.: the first phrase 
altered as indicated in the previous note, and the “all" not underlined 

87. Hq.st.: “all religion” instead of “the mystic” 

88. Ibid.: beneficence and self-sacrifice" omitted 

89. Ibid.: “we receive” in place of “he receives” 

90. Ibid.: “the” omitted 

91. Ibid.: “intending” in place of "meaning" 

92. Ibid.: “an” omitted 

93. Ibid.: “a” added 

94. ibid.: “the depth of” omitted 

95. Ibid.: “argue and debate about" in place of "discuss ever” 

96. Ibid.: “but mysticism is not to be discussed" added 

97. Ibid.: this sentence, “PevTo a mystic it is not a discussion, it is a passion.” omitted 

98. Ibid.: “in order to know, and then they forget all" instead of therefore they talk" 

99. Ibid.: “much, but" instead of “, it is the one who does not know who talks. But by 
discussing” 
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discussing" he 100 wants to know. Yet he is not sure. 101 The one who knows 
needs no discussion 102 . 103 He knows. His happiness is his own. 103 Besides 
to put the truth 104 into words is like putting 105 the ocean in a bottle 106 . 

Yes, 107 there is a wine the mystic drinks and that wine is ecstasy, a 
wine so powerful that the presence of the mystic becomes like 108 wine for 
everyone who comes in his presence — 109 the wine of the real sacrament. 1 10 In 
the church they only have the symbol of it. 110 One may 1 11 ask: 112 Where does 
it come from, what is it made of? Call it power or life 113 which comes 
through the mystic, through spheres every man is attached to. The mystic by 
his attachment to this sphere 114 drinks the wine which is the sustenance of 
human souls 115 . That wine is ecstasy 116 . That intoxication is the love which 
manifests itself in 11 The form of charity, in all manner of gentleness, of 
humbleness, of modesty. It springs up by itself and yet that wine makes the 
mystic independent and indifferent to things people of the world are so 
attached to. 117 Once a mystic drinks 118 , what does it matter 119 to him if 
whether he lives in the wilderness or in a palace? To him 120 it is all the same. 
Neither the palace deprives 121 him of it, nor the wilderness takes 122 it away. 
123 0nce his kingliness is realized, he himself becomes 126 the kingdom of 
God 124 about which Jesus Christ has said, “Seek ye the kingdom first and all 
things will be added” 125 . 



100. Ibid.: “who” added 

101. Ibid.: this sentence, "Yet he is not sure.” omitted 

102. Ibid.: “but does not discuss is the mystic" instead of “needs no discussion" 

103. Ibid.: “He knows the happiness in his own heart” instead of “He knows. His happiness is 

his own” 

104. Ibid.: “it" in place of “the truth" 

105. Ibid.: “to put" instead of “like putting” 

106. Ibid.: “drop of water” instead of "bottle” 

107. Ibid.: “Yet” instead of “Yes,” 

108. Ibid.: “has become” instead of “becomes like” 

109. Ibid.: “This wine is” added 

110. Ibid.: the symbol of which is in the church." instead of “In the church they only have the 

symbol of it." 

111. Ibid.: “might" instead of “may” 

112. Ibid.: “What is it,” added 

113. Ibid.: “You may call it a power, a life, a strength" in place of “Call it power or life” 

114. Ibid.: “these spheres” instead of “this sphere" 

115. Ibid.: “the human soul” instead of “human souls” 

116. Ibid.: ", the mystic’s intoxication" added 

117. Ibid.: “the human heart.” instead of “the form of charity, in all manner of gentleness, of 

humbleness, of modesty. It springs up by itself and yet that wine makes the mystic 
independent and indifferent to things people of the world are so attached to.” 

118. Ibid.: “that wine" added 

119. Ibid.: “if he is sitting on rocks” instead of “to him ff whether he lives” 

120. Ibid.: “To him” omitted 

121. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed., Hq.st.: “the palace deprives” changed to “does the palace deprive” 

122. Ibid.: “the wilderness takes" changed to “does the wilderness take” 

123. Hq.st.: “He has found” instead of “Once his kingliness is realized, he himself becomes” 

124. Ibid.: “on earth” added 

125. Ibid.: the quotation altered to: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all these things will 

be added unto you” (Gospel of Matthew 6:33), making it closer to the text of the 
Authorized Version of 1611 
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There are many persons who 126 strive for many 127 things in this 
world. 128 The one says, In the end I will try and find the path, and there are 
others who say, We have much time before us, and others say, When we are 
in the wheel of death and birth, when will the time come? A mystic does not 
wait. First he seeks the kingdom of God and all things come afterwards; he 
gives great importance to this. 128 

129 But do you mean to say that by attaching himself to the 129 
realization of God he neglects his duty 130 in the world? It is not necessary. 
As 1 have said, 131 there is nothing a mystic should renounce to come to 132 the 
realization of truth 133 . The only thing necessary is 134 to give 135 importance to 
the things others give no importance to. It is in this that he differs from the 
ordinary man. He gives first importance to things others give the last 
importance to last of all. 135 

One may ask: Is the life of a mystic meditative? 136 Meditation for 
a mystic is like winding the clock 137 . 138 It does not mean that a mystic is in 
meditation all the time. It is like winding up the clock; it goes on and you 
need not trouble about it. 138 A Shah of Persia used to sit at 139 night vigils 140 , 
141 and one day his prime minister said, “After all day’s working, all the 
night’s meditation, that is too much for you. You are already doing a lot of 
good. Do not meditate at night”. 141 142 The Shah answered, "Don’t say so, for 



126. Ibid.: “people" instead of “There are many persons who" 

127. Ibid.: "different” added 

128. Ibid.: the rest of this paragraph altered to read: “And there are some indifferent ones who 

say, There is a long life before us and when the time comes that I must awake I shall 
awake’. But the mystic says: ‘That is the one thing I must attend to, all other things come 
after that’. It is of the greatest importance in his life.” 

129. Ibid.: "Should he by working for” instead of “But do you mean to say that by attaching 

himself to the" 

130. Ibid.: “neglect his duties” instead of “he neglects his duty” 

131. Ibid.: “As I have said,” omitted 

132. Ibid.: “in order to have" instead of “to come to” 

133. Ibid.: “life” instead of “truth" 

134. Ibid.: “It is only” in place of “The only thing necessary is” 

135. Ibid.: “the greatest importance to what is of the greatest importance in life. For every man 

gives it the least importance. The mystic gives it the first importance.” instead of 
“importance to the things others give no importance to. It is in this that he differs from 
the ordinary man. He gives first importance to things others give the I a3t importance to 
last of all.” 

136. Ibid.: “Yes, but” added 

137. Ibid.: “the winding of a clock” instead of “winding the clock” 

138. Ibid.: “It is wound for a moment, and all day long it goes by itself. It does not mean that 

he must think about it all day long. He does not trouble about it.” instead of “It does not 
mean that a mystic is in meditation all the time. It is like winding up the clock; it goes on 
and you need not trouble about it.” 

139. (TR.hw.)Gd.ed.: “at” changed to “in” 

140. Hq.st.: “up at night for his night vigils, and prayers” instead of “at night vigils” 

141 . Ibid.: “And a visitor coming to pay him a visit, wondered at his meditating and that after all 

day’s work. ‘It is too much', he said. ‘You do not need meditation’." instead of “, and one 
day his prime minister said, 'After all day's working, all the night’s meditation, that is too 
much for you. You are already doing a lot of good. Do not meditate at night’.” 

142. Ibid.: “‘Do not say so’, was the answer. ‘You do not know.”’ instead of “The Shah 

answered, ‘Don’t say so, for you don’t know.’” 
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you don’t know. 145 During the 143 night 1 pursue God and during the day God 
follows me.” A few moments’ 144 meditation make 145 the whole mechanism 
146 of one’s being in a running order as a stream running to the ocean 146 . It 
does not 147 take him away in the least from his duties 147 . It only blesses 148 the 
work he does because in all he does is a perfume of God. That becomes a 
healing, a blessing. 148 

149 A mystic who becomes thoughtful, kind and sensitive 150 , how does 
he get on amidst the 151 everyday life, 152 for the rough edges of daily life break 
against his heart and 152 must necessarily make it sore 153 ? Certainly they do. 
The heart of the mystic is more sore than the heart of anyone else 154 . 155 For 
the reason is where there is give and take in the roughness of daily life, the 
heart is not sensitive; it gives blow for blow. But when the heart is always 
patient and kind and full of sympathy, then it only takes all the roughness and 
never gives it back. 155 156 It cuts the heart to become a cut diamond. 156 And 
by being cut it 157 becomes brilliant and when it is 158 sufficiently cut, it 159 

becomes a flame, '“illuminating the life of himself and the lives of others 160 . 

161 



143. Ibid.: "For at” instead of “During the” 

144. Ibid.: “Your moments of “ instead of “A few moments'” 

145. Ibid.: “set” instead of “make” 

146. Ibid.: “in running order as a stream running in the ocean” instead of “of one's being in a 

running order as a stream running to the ocean” 

147. Ibid.: “in the least take away the mystic from his duty” instead of “take him away in the 

least from his duties” 

148. Ibid.: “every word he speaks with the thought of God. In all he thinks or does is a perfume 

of God, that becomes a healing, a blessing.” instead of “the work he does because in all 
he does is a perfume of God. That becomes a healing, a blessing." 

149. Ibid.: “And now there comes the question,” added 

150. Ibid.: “kind and helpful” instead of "thoughtful, kind and sensitive” 

151. Ibid.: “crowd in” added 

152. Ibid.: "The rough edges of everyday life rubbing against him” instead of “for the rough 

edges of daily life break against his heart and” 

153. Ibid.: "him heartsore” instead of “it sore” 

154. Ibid.: “that of anybody else” instead of “the heart of anyone else” 

155. Ibid.: “And where there is only kindness, only patience, then it takes all the thorns.” instead 

of the two sentences, “For the reason .... gives it back.”; Sk.tp.: “And where there is 
only kindness, only patience, the heart takes all the thorns.”; (Sk.tp. )Sk.cr.: “the heart” 
later crossed out and “then it” added in ink 

156. Hq.st.: "It is like the diamond being cut.” instead of “It cuts the heart to become a cut 

diamond.” 



157. Ibid.: “So the heart being cut” instead of “And by being cut it” 

158. Ibid.: "The heart, being” instead of "and when it is” 



160. Ibid.: “which illuminates the life of the mystic and also that of others” instead of 
“illuminating the life of himself and the lives of others” 

161. Ibid.: “To be circulated among the candidates for Initiation in the Sufi Order.” added; 

Sk.tp.: “To be read before Candidates for Initiation in the Sufi Order.” 
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A stencil prepared at Headquarters, Geneva 



GATHEKA. Number 10 1 

Toward the One, the Perfection of Love, Harmony and Beauty, the Only 
Being, united with All the Illuminated Souls, who form the Embodiment of 
the Master, the Spirit of Guidance. 2 

SUFI MYSTICISM. II. 

3 

I would like to speak of 4 the knowledge a mystic attains by the head 
which 5 prepares him to find his way to the truth. Reasoning is a faculty 
which the mystic uses, and which he may develop like any man of common 
sense, a practical man; for the difference is only that the mystic does not stop 
at the first reason, but he wishes to see the reason behind them all. Therefore 
in everything, whether right or wrong, the mystic inquires the reason. But the 
immediate answer to that is a reason that is not satisfaction 6 , for he sees that 
behind that reason there is another reason. And so he goes on in the 
knowledge of all things, which is far greater than the knowledge gained by 
one thing. It is therefore that neither wrong nor right, neither good nor evil 
excites the mystic too much, nor does it give him a great shock or surprise. 
For everything seems to have its nature, and it is understanding which makes 
him feel at one with all things existing. And what can one wish more in life 
than understanding? It is understanding that gives one harmony in the home 



Documents: 

Hq.st. = a stencil prepared at Headquarters, Geneva, for inclusion in the “Gatheka” 
series for distribution to Sufi centres. 

Sk.tp. = a typescript prepared by Sakina Furnee or under her supervision, showing 
a few omissions and changes. 

A highly edited form of this lecture appeared in The Sufi Message series, vol. 10 
(London, 1964), The Path of Initiation, Sufi Mysticism, as part of chapter iv, “The Nature 
and Work of a Mystic”, not included in the notes. 



Notes: 

1. Hq.st.: later “Bis” (meaning “second”) added in ink; Sk.tp.: “bis” typed; date added later in 

pencil, “15/16 Jan. 1924", with “15/” later erased 

2. Hq.st.: this is the Sufi Invocation, which appears at the beginning of many stencils from Hq. 

(see List) 

3. Sk.tp.: “The Knowledge a Mystic attains by the Head.” added as a title 

4. ibid.: “I would like to speak of” omitted 

5. Ibid.: “which” omitted 

6. Ibid.: "satisfactory" instead of “satisfaction” 
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with those near and dear to one, and peace outside home with so many 
different natures and characters. If one lacks understanding, one is poor with 
all that one possesses of the goods of this world, and it is understanding 
which gives a man riches. 

If life could be pictured, one would say that it reminds one of a sea 
in the storm, and the waves coming and going; such is life. And it is this 
understanding which gives man that weight which can endure through the 
rain and the storm and all the vicissitudes. Without understanding he is like 
a jolly-boat on the sea which cannot go on through the storm. By 
understanding a mystic learns. He learns tact; he is tactful under all 
circumstances. And his tact is like a ship with a heavy load, which the wind 
cannot move and which stands still in the midst of the storm on the sea. 

The nature of life is such that it easily excites the mind and makes 
man unhappy in a moment’s time. It makes man so confused that he does not 
know where to take the next step. Contrary to this, the mystic stands still and 
inquires of life its secret, and from every experience, every failure or success, 
the mystic learns a lesson. Therefore, failure and success both are profitable 
to a mystic. 

The ideal of a mystic is never to think of disagreeable things. What 
one does not want to happen one must not think of. All disagreeable things 
from the past, a mystic erases them from his mind. He collects and keeps his 
happy experiences and makes out of them a paradise. Are there not many 
unhappy people, who keep a part of the past before them which causes them 
pain in their heart? Past is past, it is gone. There is eternity before you. If 
you want to make your life as you wish, do not think of disagreeable thoughts 
and of painful experiences and memories that make you unhappy. 

It is therefore that life becomes to some extent easy for a mystic to 
deal with, for he knows every heart, every nature; whereas there are others, 
untouched by the mystic’s secret, who suffer from their difficulties at home 
and difficulties outside. They dread the presence of people. They do not 
understand, they want to run away from them, and if they cannot escape, they 
feel as if they are in the mouth of a dragon. And perhaps they are placed in 
a situation which cannot easily be changed. The consequence is that they 
heap confusion upon confusion. And how very often one sees that where 
two people do not understand one another, a third comes and helps them to 
understand each other, and the light thrown upon them 7 causes greater 
harmony. The mystic says, whether it be agreeable or disagreeable, if you 
are in a certain situation, make the best of it; try to understand how to deal 
with such a situation. Therefore, a life without such understanding is like a 
dark room which contains everything you wish. It is all there, but there is no 



7. Ibid.: “then” in place of “them", possibly a copying error 
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light. 

The world after all is a wonderful place, in spite of so many souls 
wishing to leave this world. For there is nothing which is not to be obtained 
in this world. It is all there; all things good and beautiful, all things precious 
and worth-while, they are all there if one knows their nature, their character, 
and how to obtain them. 

If you ask a person what is the nature of life, he will say: The 
further we go in the strife for happiness, the further we are removed from it. 
This is true. But he takes the wrong way who does not know that 
unhappiness does not exist. Besides happiness is more natural than 
unhappiness, as good is more natural than evil, and health than illness. And 
yet man is so pessimistic. If you tell him the good of anyone he cannot 
believe this to be true. But if you tell him the bad of a person, he says: Yes, 
that is really true. 

The work of the mystic therefore is to study life. For the mystic, life 
is not a stage play or an amusement. For the mystic it is a school, to learn 
every moment of life; it is a continual study. Therefore the scripture of the 
mystic is human nature. Every morning he turns a new page of this scripture. 
And the great ones, who have brought the message to the world from time to 
time, and whose books have become scriptures to the world (which has kept 
such scriptures for thousands of years, 8 from which generations of people 
have taken their spiritual food), 9 is their interpretation that they have given. 
And therefore the sacred scriptures are always with the same sacred feeling, 
always behind. 

The mystic has a respect for all religions and he understands all the 
different and contrary ideas, for he understands everyone’s language. The 
mystic can agree, without having to dispute, with the wise and the foolish, 
the simple one. For he sees that the nature of facts is such that they are true 
in their places; he understands every aspect of their nature. The mystic sees 
from every point of view. He sees from the point of view of each person, 
and that is why he is harmonious with all. A man comes to a mystic and 
says: I cannot believe in a personal God, it means nothing to me. Then the 
mystic answers: You are quite right. Another man says: The only way of 
making God intelligible is in the form of man. The mystic says: You are 
right. And another man says: How foolish of these people to make of this 
man a God; he is above comprehension. And the mystic says: You are right. 
For a mystic understands the reason behind all the opposing arguments. 
Once a missionary came to a Sufi in Persia, as he had desired to make a 
discussion and prove his point of view to be the right one about the Sufi 



8. Ibid.: “and” added 

9. Hq.st., Sk.tp.: a grammatical element is missing from this sentence 
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teachings. The Sufi, in his silent, quiet attitude of rest, was sitting, and his 
two and three pupils by his side. And the missionary asked some questions. 
The mystic answered: Y ou are right. But the man went on to dispute and the 
Sufi said only: That is quite true. Then he took another turn and put his 
questions in an eloquent manner. The man was very disappointed as there 
was no opportunity for argument. The Sufi saw the truth in all. 

The truth is like a piano: the notes may be high or low, you may 
strike a C or an E, but they are all notes. And so the difference between the 
ideas is like that between notes. So in daily life with the right and the wrong 
attitude. If we have the wrong attitude, all things are wrong; if we have the 
right, all things are right. The man who mistrusts himself will mistrust even 
his best friend. The man who trusts himself will trust everyone. 

Things which seem to be apart, such as right and wrong, light and 
darkness, form and shadow, before the mystic, then, come so close that it is 
only a hair’s breadth that divides right and wrong. Before the mystic there 
opens out an outlook on life, an outlook in which there is the purpose of life. 
The question which the mystic puts to himself is: Which is my being? My 
body? No. This body is my possession. 1 cannot be that which I possess. 
He asks himself: Is it my mind? The answer comes: No. The mind is 
something 1 possess, it is something one witnesses. There must be a 
difference between the knower and the known. By this in the end the Sufi 
comes to an understanding of the illusionary character of all the things he 
possesses. It is like a man who has a coat made; it is his coat, it is not he 
himself. 

Then the mystic begins to think: It is not myself who thinks, it is the 
mind. It is the body which suffers, it is not myself. It is a kind of liberation 
for him to know: 1 am not my mind. For man wonders: One moment I have 
a good thought, another moment a bad thought, a right thought or a wrong, 
one moment an earthly thought, the other moment a thought of heaven. It is 
like a moving picture, and it is I who see, who am dancing there. 

By seeing this the mystic liberates his self, which, owing to his 
illusion, was buried under mind and body. What men call a soul, that was 
lost; it was a soul not aware of the mystical truth that body and mind are the 
vehicles by which to experience life. And it is in this way that the mystic 
begins his journey towards immortality. 

To be circulated among the 10 Candidates for Initiation in the Sufi Order. 



10. Sk.tp.: “read before” in place of “circulated among the” 
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Toni de Ridder’s handwritten manuscript 



January 16 th 
The Hague 
private 



Beloved Ones of God, 

1 am asked by the kindness of our hostess to speak a few words 
telling about the service the Sufi Movement is rendering to humanity 2 . 
Friends, if I explain the history of the Sufi idea, I should like to say that it has 
existed in all ages and we can very well trace up 3 to the time of Abraham the 
esoteric school of the Sufi Movement. Even now there exist in different 
parts of the East different schools promoting the Sufi idea which trace their 
origin as far 4 as the time of Abraham. 

And now coming to the subject how Sufism has developed in the 
past, 1 should like to say that in India 5 , Palestine, Syria it passed its 
childhood. Its youth passed in Persia. And in India it came to its fullest 
development. 

And now to tell you what Sufism is. It only means “wisdom”. 
Wisdom not in the ordinary sense of the word, but wisdom which comes 
from within, which is not dependent on the exteriors 6 of life. A knowledge 



Documents: 

TR.hw. = a handwritten manuscript by Miss Toni de Ridder, taken down as P-o-M. 
was speaking or copied from such a document. 

Lm.hw. = a handwritten document by Mrs. E. Leembruggen, written as P-o-M. was 
speaking, but too fragmentary to transcribe as a separate document. In 
some places the text, where it can be made out, seems fuller and/or more 
accurate than the text in ‘TR.hw.”, and therefore extensive footnotes 
indicate these differences. In this case, however, there are no notes to 
indicate the many words and passages in TR.hw. which do not appear in 
Lm.hw. 

Hq.tp. = a typewritten document which is clearly an attempted transcription of 
“TR.hw." As it contains several obviously mistaken transcriptions, and 
offers no further evidence of what P-o-M. said, it is not included in the 
notes. 

Notes: 

1. TR.hw.: in an unknown hand, “N. 99 98" (apparently referring to a manuscript number) and 

“Gatheka. 1924"; later Murshida Sherifa Goodenough wrote “This reporting of doubtful 
accuracy” 

2. Ibid.: “the service the Sufi Movement is rendering to humanity” underlined to indicate its 

possible use as a title 

3. Lm.hw.: “back" instead of “up" 

4. Ibid.: “back” added 

5. Ibid.: “Arabia” (certainly correct in context) instead of “India” 

6. Ibid.: “external experiences” instead of “exteriors” 
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which 7 is perfected by the inner illumination and this outer ... of sight. 7 

In Islam, in Buddhism 8 , and in all occult philosophical and mystical 
ideas, it is there where Sufism flourished and so to speak became finished. 
If one would 9 travel to inquire what Sufism has done in India and one may 10 
easily find that in every village there is either a tomb of Sufis or a little 
cottage 11 , where Hindus and Muslims and Christians 12 all rest 13 ; its door is 
opened to all. At the tomb of the Sufi, people of all different creeds and 
religions go and pay homage to a personality who did not work throughout 
his life for a particular creed or religion or sect, but who worked for mankind 
whatever his religion 14 . It was the thing 15 that out of that school a message 
came forth 16 , an answer to the cry of humanity at this judgment. At this time 
when it started, a 17 hatred existed between nations and had upset the whole 
of humanity. 18 Thinking of all the misery humanity has gone through, one 
may not deny the fact that humanity stands before a similar ... It is good 
that life actually has thrown such an intoxication upon mankind. 18 

The service of this Universal W orship 1 9 will bring the warning in the 
world to make awake people 20 to a greater idea, a deeper truth of life beyond 
the idea of a purpose 21 . No doubt the object is laudable, most difficult 
nevertheless. 22 And the service of all persons must bless, must be blest by 
all powers whom we render our humble service to. 22 

In 1910 the movement 23 started — first in America, beginning from 



7. Ibid.: "perfects even wisdom's outer experience in life.” instead of “is perfected by the inner 

illumination and this outer ... of sight.” 

8. Ibid.: "India being motherland of Vedanta and Buddhism" instead of “In Islam, in Buddhism" 

9. Ibid.: “will" instead of “would" 

10. Ibid.: “will" instead of “may” 

11. Ibid.: “college of Sufism" instead of “cottage” 

12. Ibid.: “and Jews” added 

13. Ibid.: “meet" instead of “rest” 

14. Ibid.: “for the good of mankind, whatever that man may be" instead of "mankind whatever 
his religion" 

15. Ibid.: a word which could be “destined" instead of “the thing” 

16. Ibid.: “should rise" instead of “came forth" 

17. Ibid.: “wars” added before "hatred” 

18. Ibid.: “If one only could [indecipherable] conditions hum[anity] has gone through, one cannot 

deny suffered most any time of history can sh[ow]. It is good that own life thinks little about 
conditions of world.” instead of “thinking of all the misery humanity has gone through, one 
may not deny the fact that humanity stands before a similar ... It is good that life actually 
has thrown such an intoxication upon mankind.” 

19. Ibid.: “movement therefore” instead of “Universal Worship" 

20. Ibid.: “nations, races, creeds” instead of "people” 

21 . Ibid.: "of life on earth” added 

22. Ibid.: instead of “And the service . . . our humble service to.”, Lm.hw. has : “It is the service 
of the One all Powerful. Service of all powerful must bless, must be blessed by all power 
[indecipherable] Although few in number te indiv to all [indecipherable] best way we 
possibly can.” 

23. The name of the organization was changed in October of 1923 from Sufi Order to Sufi 
Movement, and therefore the word “movement" is capitalized only after that date. 
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California 24 , where a very small number 25 of students in the Sufism was — 26 a 
community was formed thereof and started to work 26 , after which for ten 
years the Sufi centre flourished and began to spread in England. The 
wartime was the worst time for the work of peace, because the name of peace 
was a horror, it was a great crime to mention the word . 27 

And our work? Had not there been difficulties? There was no end 
of it. 28 And if you wish to do a work which you consider the greatest and 
you’re thwarted by mankind’s skepticism — it is hard lines upon that work. 
Commercialism, materialism, are everywhere increasing 29 . Competition ever 
takes on — there were a great many difficulties to endure 30 — but we went on. 
There were the faithful workers, who sacrificed themselves and brought the 
enthusiasm of work which was waiting for its time and Sufism began to be 
made known . 31 

You know the real peace has not yet come; therefore, the working 
in the movement is still continued to establish that peace, that real peace. 

The movement has existed in France and is the established 
international 32 in Geneva and now has spread as far as Italy . 33 

And now to the question, what is the different plan of work of the 
Sufi Movement? We have three activities which have been principally 
working in the Movement. 

Firstly is the work of Brotherhood 34 , to try and make the sense and 
feeling of brotherhood understood among people. One might object that 
there are many institutions working for brotherhood. Does the Sufi do 
anything special in that line of work and thought? The answer is, there are 
many differences, but as a central scheme is the brotherhood with God in 
God, our source and goal; a brotherhood which nothing else, money or 
position or whatever else 35 , can give. This is done by holding meetings in 
different places and in whatever ways 36 we can to find the ways and the 
means to help suffering humanity 37 . We do not touch politics, thinking that 



24. P-o-M. arrived in New York in 1910, but it was in California that he initiated his first student 
from the West; he made a few other initiates in America before going to England 

25. Lm.hw.: “group” instead of "number" 

26. Ibid.: “found together and began the work” instead of “a community was founded thereof 
and started to work” 

27. Ibid.: "during war to say peace” instead of “to mention the word” and then adds: “Thanks 
to God that we lived through it all.” 

28. Ibid.: adds “Life is difficult] on earth” 

29. Ibid.: “competitive spirit is progressing" instead of “materialism, are everywhere increasing” 

30. Ibid.: “has not been easy task” instead of “there were a great many difficulties to endure" 

31 . Ibid.: adds "greater scope peace treaties” 

32. TR.hw.: the word is written “international” though perhaps it should say "internationally” 

33. Lm.hw.: adds “and is spreading [indecipherable] and in United States." 

34. Ibid.: “World Brotherhood”[a branch of the Sufi Movement] instead of “work of Brotherhood” 

35. Ibid.: “things on earth" instead of “whatever else” 

36. TR.hw.: it appears “ways” was written, but then a line put through the “s” 

37. Lm.hw.: adds “new reform education” and “social life” after “humanity" 
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the work we are doing 38 just now, trying to harmonize the heart of everyone 
we come in contact with, will help to bring about purer 39 politics too in the 
end. 

The other aspect of the work is the Devotional Side . There are just 
now in the Western world three classes of people 40 . The first class of those 
(and they are the smallest in number) who have their own particular 
41 religion 42 . And then there is another class of people who believe in God 
and who think that there must be something hereafter and they look out for 
the secret of life 43 . Then there is a third class of people and their number is 
slight 44 , who do not believe in anything, neither in God nor in hereafter. At 
this time our Movement has forced 45 all these classes into one form, and the 
form is: the Universal Worship, wherein the respect is shown to all the great 
ones who have come to the earth from time to time 46 . A regard is shown for 
all the scriptures, which millions of people have received and find their most 
sacred possession. The practice of tolerance 47 , we try to realize this among 
ourselves. In every form it is possible to try to live and express it in everyday 
life. This may be called the symbol of our churches. 

And the third aspect 48 and the most important one 49 is the Esoteric 
School. It is not everybody who is interested in it, nor is ready for it, nor has 
the patience for it. And therefore it is not open for anyone . 50 Very rcl In this 
school an initiation is given and as the patient must have trust in the doctor 
and the doctor must trust the patient, so the pupil trusts the teacher and the 
teacher trusts his pupil — else the teaching would be nothing and of no avail 5 1 . 

52 What is taught? No one has ever taught the truth to anyone. It is 
impossible to give the truth. Truth is “already there in the deepest of one’s 
heart 53 . Taught can be only the way to reach it 54 . It is not something one can 



38. Ibid.: “sufficient to occupy our life” added after “doing” 

39. TR.hw.: “purer” is written in ink on top of another word impossible to read 

40. Lm.hw.: adds “concerned with religion” 

41 . Ibid.: “faith or” added 

42. Ibid.: adds "not concerned about others” 

43. Ibid.: “may not belong to any particular church seekers after truth" instead of “and they look 
out for the secret of life” 

44. Ibid.: “other class largest” instead of “Then there is a third class of people and their number 
is slight" 

45. Ibid.: “been called to serve” instead of “forced" 

46. Ibid.: “to waken humanity” added 

47. Ibid.: “to followers of all churches” added 

48. Ibid.: “of Sufi work” added 

49. Ibid.: “although it is for some few" added 

50. Ibid.: “For among 100 which [indecipherable] who come barely 1 wholehearted. Mostly 
tendency to look curiosity human nature" added 

51. Ibid.: “training will be broken” added 

52. Ibid.: “One may ask" added 

53. Ibid.: “so deeply in every heart" instead of "already there in the deepest of one’s heart” 

54. Ibid.: adds “realize it for oneself" 
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give or which can be put into words 55 . If there is any 56 science of God, 
anything divine — it is this in itself 56 . 

Therefore, those who seriously wish to probe the depth of life and 
realize the life which is their innermost life 57 , it is for those the school is 
meant 58 . But beyond all this the message is given every day to those who 
listen, is given as a warning 59 to waken for the higher ideal, to the greater 
truth, and it does not matter if those who have heard the message once do not 
come back to us, for the message is spoken. If one word the person takes 
home 60 and if he is going to practise it in his daily life and that word he 
listens to — he is working for, he has received the message too. 



55. Ibid.: adds “beyond words” 

56. Ibid.: “sign it is God, it is truth” instead of “science of God, anything divine — it is this in itdfelf 

57. Ibid.: "self” instead of "life” 

58. Ibid.: “for those doors are open” instead of “it is for those the school is meant” 

59. Ibid.: “a call” instead of “a warning” 

60. Ibid.: finishes this last sentence from this point on with “certainly the message is to be 
found.” 
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Toni de Ridder’s handwritten manuscript 



Rotterdam at Mrs. van Stolk’s 
Jan. 17th ‘24 

2 



Beloved Ones of God, 

I ask your attention as with a few words I am going to speak on the 
subject of the Sufi Movement. The word Sufi has its origin in the Greek 
word sophia or sufia 3 , wisdom. Therefore neither can wisdom be Eastern or 
Western, it neither belongs 4 to a particular race, nation or creed. Wisdom is 
universal and it is the heritage of mankind, a heritage divine. 

We often confuse the word wisdom with intellect. Sometimes we 
call an intellectual person a wise person and sometimes a wise person a 
clever person. And yet the wise person is different from the clever person. 
The clever person is worldly-wise. He is partly wise, but there is one part of 
the wisdom he lacks, that part which cannot be acquired by learning, by 
inquiry 5 ; what can be acquired by study or learning is the intellectual part of 
wisdom. But there are other ways of obtaining wisdom, and that is the 
drawing it from within. No doubt the person who thinks that there is only the 
wisdom to obtain, to him it has no meaning. But the one who sees behind the 
physical way something of a secret hidden for our physical eyes, that person 
understands. He can learn from without and from within. Human nature 
seems to have an inclination of being one-sided, either for the material or for 
the spiritual, and by doing this he finds something incomplete in his whole 
life. In the same way in things that come from outside, the knowledge gained 
by books and from experiences. And however advanced that person may be, 
he feels at times an obscurity and the void of a certain knowledge which 
could have completed him to his soul’s satisfaction. 



Documents: 

TR.hw. = a handwritten manuscript by Miss Toni de Ridder, taken down while P-o-M. 
was speaking, or copied from such a document. 

Hq.tp. = a typescript from the archives of Headquarters, Geneva, showing some 
editorial changes from “TR.hw." 

Notes: 

1. TR.hw., Hq.tp.: later “N. 98 bis" written in another hand, apparently an archive number 

2. TR.hw.: in another hand (Gd.?) “Gatheka” written, and below that in yet another hand, “not 

printed”; Hq.tp.: across the top, “Rotterdam, January 17, 1924, Gatheka" typed; above, “?” 
and “not printed" written in hw. 

3. Hq.tp.: “or Sufia” omitted 

4. Ibid.: “belongs neither” instead of “neither belongs” 

5. Ibid.: “enquiry" instead of “inquiry” 
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During my travelling in East and West 1 came in contact with 
numberless souls, every one requiring knowledge which may be gained from 
the world without, but 1 always found something in them which was 
continually searching for another form of knowledge, the want for which was 
either known or not. 

Does there exist such knowledge? What is the nature, the character 
of that knowledge? Where does it come from? The answer is: where 
language comes from. Does it come from a person? Is there one person who 
has invented any language at all? No one. It is a natural outcome of several 
people talking together which made a systemized 6 language of it. It has 
become richer and has been vocalized for a long time and so is this also. 

Not the outer knowledge, but even the inner knowledge is also a 
collection of experiences of ages; it is in the Divine Mind. And how does 
one draw it? The answer is: In the same way as a branch of a tree draws the 
sustenance from the roots. If you picture our souls as branches of that tree, 
there is one root, the Divine Mind. Every drop of rain that falls upon the 
leaves and the sun which makes an effect upon leaves and branches, all these 
have their collective result upon the root that is the heart of it, and so it is all 
collected in one mind, the Divine Mind. And it is from that mind that man 
can draw either consciously or unconsciously that knowledge which is in 
some degree different from the knowledge to be acquired from the outer 
world. 

The proof of this is not very difficult to be found. Intuition is not 
something uncommon. In women's 7 nature intuition is better than the 
intuition of men. The reason is that woman also thinks from the heart, not 
only from the head. It becomes easy for her, if the knowledge does not come 
from the head, to draw it from within, from the heart. 

A 8 numberless proofs have been found in different countries in 
Europe among the mothers of soldiers, who had long lived in conditions of 
fear. Many wives and mothers of soldiers and sometimes the innocent 
children of those who were fighting on the field of battle, perceived different 
signs of their dear ones’ 9 condition in 10 the battlefield. Who has affection, 
who knows what love means, what devotion means, or tenderness of heart, 
he cannot misunderstand for one moment; there comes a knowledge to such 
a person, which he could not receive by other, outer ways. 

And when looking at the problem from another point of view, we 
shall come to confirm that, as it is two eyes that make the sight complete, and 
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two ears which complete the hearing, so it is the knowledge from within and 
without that makes wisdom complete. 

Yet there are a good many who are so absorbed in realizing the 
knowledge from within that they dream in their lives and live in the clouds 
and talk about imagination, but that is not our idea; this again would be one- 
sided. Wisdom comes from equilibrium. Truth comes from balance. A 
person who is wide-awake to the light within and the light without, he can be 
of greater use and it is that person who lives a fuller life. 

Now if we ask ourselves what has brought to the modem mind world 
this state of unrest and this state of equilibrium 11 that we have been seeing for 
the last years (wars 12 and disasters), what reason is there behind it all, we 
shall get the answer sooner or later that humanity has lost its equilibrium in 
spite of all progress. 

Some few there are who have kept their own spiritual beliefs. Some 
have gone in a material 13 direction — and are they happy? No! That what 
makes one happy does not exist on the earth. It exists in space; call it, it 
exists in the heavens. It is something one has to reach up to. And what helps 
one to reach up to it? Man has lost the value of the 14 imagination, the value 
of thought. 

What are we to reach up to in this world, we give so great 
importance to? We imagine a pebble costs a penny and a diamond 1000 15 
pounds. That is our imagination. The one thing is brighter than the other, 
but our imagination has made one thing so precious. In the end of keen 
observation we see it is nothing but imagination. There are times we think 
certain things worth so much, and at different times other things — it is again 
our imagination after all. Only we occupy our imagination 16 with things of 
the earth to our intelligible mind. 

And the other thing we do is to be careless about it, we say: It may 
be or may not be — what does it all matter? But it matters in the long run. 17 
It matters when questions of life and death come. For at that time all things 
around us matter less than ourselves. And then perhaps comes the search for 
self. And man asks: What is my self 18 that death can take away? If the self 
is more important and greater, I want to find out what self is and waken to 
that self more and more and come to that knowledge which can be gained 
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from within. 

And now the question is: How can that be brought about? The 
answer 19 : By looking within. Our habit is to look without. When a person’s 
eyes are open all that there is attracts his attention, but he is not conscious of 
all within himself. And when he gets tired of all that is without, he closes his 
eyes, and then all that which is collected in his mind comes before his eyes. 
And so, by only closing his eyes, the inner world of his eyes comes before 
his eyes. If that is true, the one can easily see that in order to dive deep in 
oneself, one must get deeper within. So the wisdom which the Sufi message 
presents to the world is acquired by this method of getting in communication 
with within. 

The Sufi message is not giving great principles or doctrines to the 
world; it is not bringing a new idea to the West. It is only helping them in 
finding themselves, in striking a balance through them, in getting an 
equilibrium in all what may happen. There is no promise given of wealth or 
health, it does not lead to miracles, phenomena, wonder-workings, it does not 
bring a new way of piety or spirituality, it is not a community nor a new 
religion. It is a wider outlook on life, a point of view, an attitude. 

In the end, I think that happiness which can be acquired within 
oneself is the best way to that peace which is the fulfilment of one’s life. 



19. Ibid.: “is” added 
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A typescript prepared by Sakina Furnee or under her supervision 

1 2 The Hague, 

Friday, four o’clock, Jan. 18th, 1924 

Attitude towards the Murshid 3 and towards the Cause . 2 

4 I would like to speak to my mureeds 5 about in what relation they 
stand to their murshid. 4 

6 As soldier 7 to their general, or as pupils to their professor? They 
stand much more close 8 to their murshid than words can explain. Mureeds 
to their murshid are just like the veins of his own body, through which the 
blood of his message runs continually. And in that way the murshid not 
alone 9 gives the message, but all the mureeds together with him. I wish my 
mureeds to understand what responsibility they have in the world, that by 
realizing this they 10 feel what is their duty in the cause. As they become 
more and more serious and keen as channels to the message, so they become 
as the lungs through which the word comes, the lungs of the murshid through 
which the message comes. And what if there is something wrong with the 
lungs? It has its effect upon the whole life. The more you will think of this, 
the more you realize that you “not only have become mureeds 1 1 for your own 
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spiritual development; then you might as well have become a member 12 of 
any esoteric society. If destiny has brought you in the Sufi Movement, then 
your responsibility is different. If one does not realize this, one has not yet 
come to the consciousness of one’s mureedship. He has been received, but 
is not yet conscious of his responsibility. In order to have that, all the energy 
that is needed must be put to 13 the cause of the message. Every mureed has 
to share its burden; concerning this 14 every mureed is counted, however 
humble his work. A mureed one does not see for the whole year, that mureed 
has something to do with the message. That mureed is part of the 15 particle 16 
of the body of the cause, and his attitude, his life, his work, his feelings, his 
thoughts have an effect upon the whole cause. It is not only that the mureeds 
depend upon the cause, 17 it is also the cause which is dependent upon the 
mureeds. The best thing, therefore, for my mureeds is 18 to realize this, to 
realize their responsibility to God and humanity in this cause. 

When 19 only they do not think: what am I?, because they are not 
known perhaps, or are not doing any particular work, either known or 
unknown. In the abstract world you all have 20 part in the plan . 21 22 In the 
abstract world you have it , 22 you all have your part to play in the message. 
The Sufi cause is a temple for this time built 23 , a temple built for the worship 
of the future. And some will have to be 24 the pillars of the temple, and some 
will have to serve in the making of the walls, and some must help the 
position in the dome and minarets. 25 In truth all this is needed 25 ; this 26 all 
must be provided and supplied. By what? By the devoted hearts of the 
mureeds. This 27 temple built in the abstract will be undestructable 28 . 
Everything else will follow sooner or later. Every mureed contributes to the 
making of this temple in the abstract, a duty which is most sacred. The more 
you are conscious, the more you 29 make the temple. Never mind if your 
means do not allow you, or your everyday work, or your work , 30 never mind 
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if your life’s situation will ’ 1 not allow you opportunity, as long as you intend 
to do 32 best for the best 33 . If the result is 34 not for today, then it 35 will be for 
tomorrow. It is your intention which values most 36 in this cause. 

No doubt over-enthusiasm upsets a person’s balance. So I would 
not ask you for an 37 over-enthusiasm on your part, although I must appeal to 
your deepest hearts 38 , that we sorely need ten thousand 39 workers to begin our 
movement. Until 40 we have not got this, we have not developed . 41 I do not 
consider that we have made a beginning. A cause which is for the whole 
humanity at least 42 needs the number I have mentioned. And this I 43 will tell 
you, you must come and do 44 every effort possible to make the number which 
is wanted just now to serve God and humanity. 

Your devotion is really the only consolation I have in the difficulties 
which are endless and which I can never explain in this world, difficulties 
which are endless and beyond imagination. As parents I think, who do not 
think it necessary to bring the troubles before their children. They bear it for 
themselves. It is that which is the case of your murshid. Yet I am quite well 
aware that if your murshid were in need, and I was 45 in trouble, you would 
all gladly help me. But this is my greatest need. 

One might ask whether in any cases 46 quality is not more than 
quantity. This might be true for an esoteric school, but not for a world cause. 
If it were for an esoteric school it would be quite a different thing. But it is 
the world service, and we can never have enough work done — it can never 
be enough 47 . And there is a large part of the world which should be touched, 
which is still untouched. When we look at the map, how poor we stand for 
a world message, with all the riches from above that we have at the back of 
us. No doubt it is true that the message of God must reach all people, must 
reach all parts of the earth 48 , but human efforts are necessary as our part. It 
is necessary that some people will come out from the mureeds, who will be 
able to take up the work in other lands, in other parts of the world where the 
message has not yet spread. Some will have to go before the message and try 
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to awaken interest and prepare the ground. And others will go in places 
where the movement has started, to blow the fire and keep it blowing 49 . Our 
ideal is so high; our work, our service need 50 a number of souls. But our 
congregation is so little . 51 This we must realize every day more and more, 
and find 52 out every day more and more what can be done for this want in 
order to promote the cause, so dear to our hearts and so sacred to our souls. 
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A stencil prepared at Headquarters, Geneva 



GATHEKA 2 Number 11. 

Toward the One, the Perfection of Love, Harmony and Beauty, the Only 
Being, united with All the Illuminated Souls, who form the Embodiment of 
the Master, the Spirit of Guidance. 3 

SUFI MYSTICISM III. 

The method by which a mystic prepares his heart to tread 
the spiritual path 

In the first place one asks: What is the heart? Where is the heart? 
And man is accustomed to say that the heart is in the breast. Y es, that is true. 
There is a nerve centre in the breast of man which has so much to do with the 
feelings that always the heart is pictured in the breast, that centre which is 
most sensitive to our feelings. When a person is feeling a great joy it is in 
that centre that one feels something lighted up, and by the lighting up of that 
centre the whole person seems light. The person feels as if he flew, there is 
a great joy in his life. And again, if depression or despair has come into his 
life this has an effect upon the centre. Man feels his throat choked and his 
breath is laden heavily with a load; it again means that it is that centre that 
feels. 

But it is not that only which is the heart. It is like a mirror standing 
before the heart, focussed to the heart, and every thing, every feeling is 
reflected in this mirror in the physical being of man. As man is ignorant of 
his soul, so he knows not where his heart is, nor where the centre is where 
his feelings are reflected. This is a fact which is known by the scientists, as 
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well as that it is the heart which is the beginning of the formation of a child. 
But if one comes to a mystic’s conception one will see that it is in the heart, 
which is the beginning of form, which is also the beginning of the spirit, 
which makes man individual. The depth of that spirit is in reality what we 
call the heart. By this we understand that there is some such thing as a heart 
which is the deepest depth of man’s being, and if one knows something of it 
first, it is from the impression which he receives in this nerve centre, which 
is in the breast of man, and therefore man calls it the heart. 

In these days people give less importance to sentiment. They rely 
more upon the intellect. The reason is that when they meet two sorts of 
people, the intellectual and the sentimental people, they find in an intellectual 
man greater balance than in the one with sentiment. This is no doubt true. 
But the lack of balance is for the very reason because there is a greater power 
than the intellect, which is the sentiment. The earth is fruitful, but not so 
living and powerful as the water. 4 The intellect is creative, yet not so 
powerful as the water. 4 The intellect is creative, yet not so powerful as the 
heart and the sentiment. In reality the intellectual man in the end will prove 
unbalanced too if he has no sentimental side attached to it. 

Are there not many people of whom their surroundings say: 1 like 
him, love him, admire him, but he closes his heart? The one who closes his 
heart neither fully loves others nor allows others to love him fully. Besides, 
the person who is only intellectual, in time becomes sceptical, doubting, 
unbelieving, destructive, as there is no power of the heart to balance it. The 
Sufi considers the devotion of the heart as the best thing to cultivate for 
spiritual realization. It might seem quite different from what many think, but 
the one who closes his heart to man, closes his heart to God. Jesus Christ did 
not say: God is the intellect; he said: God is love 5 . And if, therefore, there 
is a peace 6 of God that can be found anywhere, it 7 is not in any church on the 
earth, nor in heaven above, it is in the heart of man. The best place where 
you are sure to find God is the loving heart of a kind man. 

It may be said that by the help of reason man will act according to 
a certain standard of morals, but that does not make a person good. If they 
are good or righteous, they are artificially made good. All the prisoners in 
the gaol 8 can be righteous. But if a natural goodness and righteousness can 
be found anywhere, it is to be found in the spring of the heart from which life 
rises, a springing virtue and every drop of this is a living virtue. That proves 
that goodness is not man-made, it is his very being. And if he lacks goodness 
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it is not the lack of training, nor training which is very often wanted most; it 
is because he has not yet found his self. Goodness is natural. For a normal 
person it is necessary to be good. No one needs teaching to live a good or a 9 
righteous life. If 10 love is the torch on his path, it shows him what fairness 
means, the honour of the word, charity of heart, righteousness. Do we not 
see sometimes a young man, who with all his boisterous tendencies finds a 
girl, whom he begins to love, and if he really loves her, he begins to show a 
difference in his life, he becomes gentle, for he must train for her sake; he 
leaves off things he was never before willing to leave off. And in the same 
way forgiveness, where there is love, is not a very difficult thing. A child 
coming before his mother, having offended her a thousand times, asks her 
forgiveness. There is no other to go to. It does not take a moment for the 
heart of the mother to forgive. Forgiveness was waiting there to be 
manifested. One cannot help being kind when there is feeling. A person 
whose feeling goes out to another person, he sees in his child the want of his 
feeling. Fie strikes a note of sympathy in every person, because he finds that 
point of contact in every soul he meets, because he has love. 

There are people who say: But is it 11 not unwise to give oneself in 
an outgoing tenderness to everyone, because people are not trustworthy? But 
I should say: If a person is good and kind, this goodness ought to be 
manifested to everyone; the doors of the heart should not be closed. 

A mystic like Jesus Christ said, “Love your friend,” and he went as 
far as to say, “Love your enemy.” 12 It is the same path the Sufi treads. In his 
charity of heart to his fellow-men he considers it is the love of God, and in 
showing love to everyone, he considers this as giving love to God. In this the 
method of the Sufi and the Yogi differ. The Yogi is not unkind. He says: 
I love you all, but 1 had better keep away from you, for your souls are always 
groping in darkness, and my soul is in the light. With your friendship I shall 
spoil my soul. So I had better keep away and love you from afar, from a 
distance. The Sufi says: It is a trial, but it is to be tried. I shall take up my 
everyday duties as they come to me. Although knowing how little important 
the things of the world are, and not giving too much value to these things, he 
is attentive to his duties towards those who love him, like him, depend upon 
him, follow him. For those who dislike, despise him, he tries for the best 
way of meeting them all. He lives in the world and yet he is not for the 
world. In this way the Sufi considers loving man as the main principle in the 
fulfilment of the purpose of his life. 

How true it is that those who love their enemies and yet lack 
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patience, remind one of this picture of their life, which is like a burning 
lantern with little oil. It cannot endure. In the end the flame becomes faded. 
The oil in love is patience. Besides this, in the path of love, what is the oil? 
From beginning to end: unselfishness, self-sacrifice from beginning to end. 
And he who says, give and take, does not know love; he knows business. 

One says: 1 have loved dearly once, but I was disappointed, as if a 
man would say: 1 dug in the earth, but when the mud came I was 

disappointed. It was true that mud came. But with patience he would have 
reached the water one day. Only patience can endure. Only endurance 
makes great. The only way of greatness is endurance. It is endurance which 
makes things valuable and men great. 13 

The imitation of gold can be as beautiful as real gold, the imitation 
of the diamond as bright as a real diamond. The difference is that the one 
fails in the test of endurance, and the other can stand it. Yet man must not 
be compared to objects. Man has something divine in himself, and he can 
prove this by his endurance in the path of love. 

And the idea is now, whom should one love, how should one love? 
Whatever one loves, whether duty, human beings, art, friends, an ideal, his 
fellow-creatures 14 , he has certainly opened that door through which to pass 
in order to reach that love which is God. The beginning of love is an excuse; 
it leads to that ideal of love 15 which is God alone. 16 Many say: I can love 
God, but not the human beings. It would be the same if we said to God: 1 
love you, but not your image. Can one hate the human creatures in which 
God’s image is to be found and yet claim love of God? If one is not tolerant, 
not willing to sacrifice, can he claim the love of the Lord? The first thing to 
teach is the broadness of the heart and the awakening of the heart is the inner 
feeling. If there is a sign for saintliness it is not the power of words, not the 
high position, either spiritual or intellectual, not magnetism that can prove 
that saintly spirit which only expresses itself in the love of their creatures. 
It is the continuous spring of love from that divine fountain situated in the 
heart of man. Once that fountain is open, it purifies the heart, it makes the 
heart transparent to see the outer and the inner world. The heart becomes the 
vehicle for the soul to see all within and without; man not only communicates 
with another person, but also with God. 

To be circulated among the 17 Candidates for Initiation in the Sufi Order. 
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